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Chrysler’s Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 


The only 
worthwhile 
| Queen 
Excluder 
on the market 


Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No burr combs 

No o- edges to injure bees 
So durably made that it is per- 
manently ge excluding and 
will last a e time. 

We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers 
or direct from our factory. Cana- 
dian-made goods are cheaper. No 
duty. Send for our price list. Al- 
ways in the market for beeswax. 
Cash or trade. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 






































HONEY CANS 
60 Ib. -~, 16 - =. 85 
FREUND CA co 
4444 Cottage Grove aes. Chi. ‘15 


CANS—CAN CARTONS, MACHINERY 
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COMPLETE SERVICE 


for 


New York State 
and Eastern Beekeepers 


from 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 
(formerly A. I. Root Co., of Syracuse) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Root QUALITY Bee Supplies 
to help you get more honey 

* A complete line of Glass and 
Tin Containers 

* A ready market for your Hon- 
ey and Beeswax at top prices 

* Rendering service for your old 
combs and cappings 


A postal card request will bring you 
Root’s complete catalog and our con- 
tainer price list. Orders shipped 
promptly. Reasonable prices. 

Send sample of honey, advising how 
much you have. Shipping tags for 
honey, wax, combs and cappings 
sent on request. 


M. R. CARY CORPORATION 


1112-14 Erie Blvd., E. 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 














Goods in MICHIGAN 
It’s 
Prairie View Honey Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mail orders handled 
promptly 
We carry a full line of 
“everything for 
the beekeeper” 
HONEY bought for cash 
or traded for supplies 
Plenty of parking space 
for 
cash-and-carry customers 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 Twelfth Street 
Detroit 6, Michigan 























We work your beeswax and 
purchase all grades of honey. 


We pay you the best prices for 
quality honey and beeswax. 


Write for Muth’s free catalog. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2. O. 








For the very finest 
Thin Super 
and 
Medium Brood Comb Foundation 
made of 
Pure Beeswax 
contact 


The Schmidt Apiaries 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


P.S. From Dec. ist to Mar. 15th we 
render your cappings, combs, and 
refuse. 
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WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 


Write for 
Free Catalog 





Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
Onsted, Michigan 
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The Master Electric Uncapping Knife 


Ruggedly built for rugged service. Adjust- 
able to your individual heat requirement. 
Your dealer stocks them. 

. Hutchison Mfg. Co. 
Price $14.25 2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 
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H. H 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 


for 50 years. 
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Before You Buy 
Learn Why— 


CONNEAUT 
60-Lb. Honey Cans 








Apiculture 
Supplies 


Sensible Prices 
Since 1886 


CEOOCRUECUGOGURGGGREROGORGRRENERORER,, 





Write for 1956 Catalog Are Preferred 
WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. Ask your Dealer 
5205 S. E. 82nd Avenue : THE conmmeun CAN CO. 
Portland 66, Oregon Conneaut, Ohio 














THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere provides a complete 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of 
the world’s largest honey producing coun- 
tries. Published monthly by Pender Bros. 
Pty. Ltd. Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, 
N.S.W., Australia. Subscription by Bank 
Draft or International M. O. 18/-(approx. 
$2.15) per year, post free. Sample copy 
free on request. 


Wooden Bee Supplies 
Factory Prices 
Jim‘s Valley Apiaries 
Sunnyside, Wash. 
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“Modern Beekeeping” is 


Being Discontinued 


ECAUSE of the press of other duties 

Walter T. Kelley, Clarkson, Ken- 
tucky, has decided to discontinue the 
publication of “Modern Beekeeping” 
and has contracted with GLEANINGS 
IN BEE CULTURE to fill out the un- 
expired subscriptions. In the case of 
those who are already subscribers to 
“Gleanings”, their subscription is ex- 
tended by the number of months still 
remaining on “Modern Beekeeping”. 

The Editors of “Gleanings” are sin- 
cerely sorry to learn of the discontinu- 
ation of MODERN BEEKEEPING. 
While in a sense all bee journals are in 
competition yet the more journals there 
are, the greater is the coverage of the 
industry the keeping 
bees. So it is with regret that we learn 


and interest in 
of the passing of this fine magazine. 
We do welcome the new readers, how- 
ever, and hope that they may receive 
from 
they 


the same satisfaction each issue 
that 


Modern Beekeeping. 


of “Gleanings”, did from 
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ROYAL JELLY 
is being produced from Mexico to 
Canada this year, is being sold by 
beekeepers, health food stores and 
others. A new source of income for 
beekeepers. If you pack honey — 
you can pack ROYAL JELLY 
Read the book by an author who 
knows this new industry 
“Production and Sale of Royal Jel- 
ly"’ by Raymond Fayolle, translated 
from French, paper bound $1.25. 
Contains chapters on: 
Methods of Production 
Methods of Harvesting 
Manipulation of Cells 
Extraction of Royal Jelly 
And most important 
Preparations of Royal Jelly 
Products 
Special to readers of this maga- 
zine: 
“The Miracle of Royal Jelly” 
by Raymond DuBois ($2.50) 
“Production and Sale of 
Royal Jelly” 
by Raymond Fayolle ($1.25) 
Both Books only $3.00. A $3.75 
value for $3.00. Send $1.25 or 
$3.00 to 
L. R. SMITH & CO. 
Box 2003 Hartford 1, Conn. 
.. -s 





I SAI TE IEE TOES REN LENS ENE EE OIE 
LET THE LOAD ROLL DOWN THE HILL 





Our new model LIFTING ARM 
levels the boom both ways and 
raises and lowers the end of the 
boom so that the load will roll 
down hill to or away from the 
truck. It is all accomplished by 


push buttons located on the cradle 
where the beekeeper works. An 
electric battery does all of the lift- 
ing and is kept charged by the 


truck generator as the truck travels from yard to yard. One man does the 
work of two, easier and faster. Great aid in lifting off supers to inspect the 
brood nest, adding supers, removing the honey crop. Fits on 1/2 ton and 


larger trucks. Circular free. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


CLARKSON, KENTUCKY 





U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes..... 
and grow bigger every year. 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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instructions, etc. 


349 Third Street 
Ogden, Utah 
P. O. Box 641, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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FOR SALE 


The “J. W. REITZ & BROS.” 
Processing and Packing-Plant, in 
profitable operation since 1930. 
Being sold by Receiver, 
Court Order, for 
partnership, due to death of one 
of the partners. Plant located near 
Ocala, Florida. Will be sold at 
auction to the highest bidder on 
July 16, 1956. 
Assets include buildings with ap- 
proximately 4500 square feet, pack- 
ing equipment and fixtures, office 
fixtures, two trucks, inventory and 
approximately 600 colonies of bees 
and bee supplies. Real estate and 
processing equipment will be offer- 
ed separate from bee and bee sup- 
| plies as well as in the entirety. 
Business made average profit of 
$17,644.17 over last four years. 
Part of sales price may be fi- 
nanced. 
For further details write: H. L. 
Pringle, Receiver, 406 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Leesburg, 
Florida. 
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CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
YOU BUY DIRECT * LOW PRICES 
YOU GET BETTER QUALITY 


YOU GET BETTER SERVICE 


Hundreds of beekeepers, the country over, will testify to the foregoing. 
Send us a list of your requirements and let us prove it to you, too! 

Remember, we buy your beeswax at top market price, or we will make it 
into foundation for you at lowest prices. Please write for tags, shipping 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


4242 Elizabeth St., 
Denver 16, Colorado 


*10920 South Garfield Avenue, 
South Gate, California 
P. O. Box 1007 


*This is our new Los Angeles area plant, recently built. 


“THE BEST IS ALWAYS SUPERIOR”. 


1880 E. Buchanan St., 

Phoenix, Arizona 
15598 Road 29, 

Madera, California 
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Keep 


Gleanings 
Coming 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


OR—GIVE TO 
A FRIEND 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE: 
Dept. E-2, Medina, Ohio 


Yes! Enter my subscription to Glean- 
ings for the period checked below: 


oO 1 yr. $2.00 oO 2 yrs. $3.50 
[] 3 yrs. $5.00 
50c per year extra for foreign 
OR 2.5.4 cnsib a tinks/omindeaureies 
RENEE. aiaixardtssrewesaanaemnae 
Re eeeerrrrers SOMO on cccs 


oO Remittance enclosed. o Bill me. 
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FOR FACTORY PRICES * FOR QUALITY MERCHANDISE | 
FOR DIRECT SERVICE | 
We manufacture all wooden goods needed in your apiary. 
Honey sections our specialty. 
The Marshfield Mfg. Company 
Marshfield Wisconsin 
f- ~ 
HONEY WANTED A PUFF’S ENOUGH ! 
Cut Comb and Extracted : 
Advise what you have Taylor's As POE... . f 
T. W. BURLESON & SON err. WE-" : 
WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS : HI , 
—— BOMB | 
| WESTERN HEADQUARTERS |! 
| FOR BEE SUPPLIES, | “The Push-Button Bee Smoker” 
HONEY AND BEESWAX | at Bester, whe = 
| e Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant | $1 29 2 s hi = ies 
| e Custom Rendering | ~enil sn! ¢ , 
| e Bleaching, Refining “a saa Biny go: 
| e Foundation Manufacturing —both | --- INO sparks 
plain and wired | ...No heat W) 
| e Top Cash Market for Your ...No fire hazard 
Beeswax * trademark, Stewart Taylor | whi 
MILLER’S AMERICAN HONEY CO. Camargo, Il-nois | We 
Woodrow Miller, owner 
y Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 BEE a CH 
| with Taylor’s | 
| HIVE BOMB oon 
Shller's ‘——— - 
re ATTENTION 
Frame Spacers Middlesex County Beekeepers come to 
The finest thing ever offered Pollard Apiaries and Gardens for your 
beekeepers. See your dealer, every need in 
or write. Root Quality Bee Supplies 
FRA . M 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 165 sae oe . oy Mass. 
Latty, Ohio Tel: Montrose 3-8725 or 3-8883 
} 
U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes ..... 


and grow bigger every year. 
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ng HAVE YOU GOT OUR NEW 1956 
BEE SUPPLY CATALOG? 





A post card will bring it. — Ask for catalog B.K. 
WE GUARANTEE YOU WILL SAVE MONEY USING JONES’ GOODS 


| 

| We list a complete range of supplies, some of equipment not offered else- | 
| where in the United States. 
| We arrange all import papers and custom entries — at no cost or delay to you. | 
JONES’ GOODS ARE MADE TO STANDARD DIMENSIONS INTER- ! 
| CHANGEABLE WITH YOUR PRESENT EQUIPMENT. 


| F. W. JONES & SON, LTD., BEDFORD, QUE., CANADA 
































— DO YOU KNOW? 
We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 

ne to Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over ordi- 
your nary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 1956 

catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for beeswax, 

cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 
ass A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 

HONEY WANTED {iu ceQuantity and Price 
“Everything for the Beekeeper” 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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Requeen? ... Definitely! 


but when, 


in fall flow 
areas? 


by AYLMER J. JONES 


Photo courtesy of 
Texas Oil Company 


| imo IS great unanimity of opinion 
even among experts (which is a re- 
markable thing in itself), that colonies 
of bees should be requeened periodical- 
ly. Perhaps because of this agreement 
of opinion and consequent lack of ar- 
gument about pros and ¢ons of the 
general principle of requeening, and 
because of great discussions that rage 
on other aspects of beekeeping, the 
novice may not give proper weight to 
its importance. 

For instance, in any gathering of 
beekeepers, talk eventually swings 
around to swarming problems, and ar- 
gument arises as to proper control. 
Certainly swarming is a serious prob- 
lem. Dr. Miller is reported to have 
said in essence, “If I could be omnis- 
cient as to just one problem in beckeep- 
ing | would want to know what one 
thing it is that finally makes the bees 
swarm”. 

Or consider a discussion of foul- 
brood. After listening to any two or 
more rabid beekeepers argue about 
burning vs. sulfathiazole, there can be 
no doubt in even the rankest neophyte’s 
mind that treatment of some sort is 
very important indeed. In fact, once he 
has had a colony swarm, he needs no 
urging to take swarm control measures 


June, 1956 


of a sort, and once he has had a colony 
come down with foulbrood, he needs 
no one to tell him this disease calls for 
immediate remedial as well as preven- 
tive action. 

There is something positively dy- 
namic about witnessing a colony 
swarming, and something negatively 
dynamic about inspecting a colony that 
is lost to foulbrood. The results of 
either jump at the observer, or to be 
more correct make the observer jump. 

On the other hand, when we come 
to requeening — yes, well!, everyone 
does say to do it, but no one gets hot 
under the collar about it. It can’t be 
so awful important, can it? If you do 
not requeen, after all, the bees will do 
so sooner or later anyway. Queens cost 
money, queens are a nuisance to raise, 
you can’t count on drones, etc., ete. 
The point is, in all this, that the single 
most important operation in beekeep- 
ing, requeening, is usually neglected by 
the average beekeeper—excluding com- 
mercial men as the latter would not 
long remain efficient if they neglected 
it—and the sad thing in requeening is 
one of the very best swarm and disease 
control measures in itself. 

Brother Adam of Buckfast Abbey in 
England—certainly one of the world’s 

329 
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outstanding contemporary students of 
beekeeping and a successful practical 
beekeeper too,—has repeatedly pointed 
out the value of a better queen. Fre- 
quently his current whereabouts are 
described as “on the Continent still 
searching for a better bee.” In a pam- 
phlet widely circulated in England, 
dealing with solutions to foulbrood and 
other problems, Brother Adam ends a 
long discussion by saying in effect 
“Such discussions, however, are aca- 
demic. The real solution lies in a 
better bee. Introduction of a queen 
from a strain highly resistant to disease 
goes a long way toward solving that 
problem as well as many other prob- 
lems, simultancously”. 

In almost every field of animal hus- 
bandry we read about increased pro- 
duction per animal due to selective 
breeding and elimination of the unfit. 
Cows are yielding more milk, butterfat, 
and meat than ever before—partly due 
to improved feeds and methods, but 
mostly due to breed improvement. 
Hens are the same. 

We all know the story of the Belts- 
ville turkey. The bee culture boys at 
Beltsville have done and are aoing the 
same for the honeybee—and this is a 
story in itself. Are you taking advan- 
tage of this development work by re- 
queening with the best, or are you just 
sitting on your big fat chair and saying 
“yes, requeening is a good thing—for 
the other fellow. I don’t need to”. 
After pondering on the foregoing 
thoughts for awhile, let us turn to the 
mechanics of this all-important opera- 
tion and its results. 

The question of where to get queens, 
how to raise them, how to introduce, 
clipping and painting, prevention of 
supersedure, which race and _ strain, 
whether to introduce queen or queen 
cell—are long stories which are contro- 
versial and which have been covered 
time and again in books and periodi- 
cals. The purpose of this article is to: 
(a) wake up beekeepers who are le- 
thargic as to requeening; (b) agree with 
and emphasize the consensus about the 
general principle of requeening being 
desirable; and (c) to question the con- 
sensus of opinion as to the best time 
of year to requeen. Let us hope lack- 
adaiscal beemen will take a new lease 
on life (bee life, that is). Let us “agree 
to agree” with the principle of requeen- 
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ing. Maybe you will “agree to disa- 
gree” with the third part of this discus- 
sion—when to requeen. 

The weight of opinion on requeening 
runs about as follows: 

1. Requeen in late July or August 
and during a honey flow — this 
accomplishes: 

2. Gap in brood rearing so bees will 
be raised for the honey flow—not 
on the honey flow. ........... 

3. Energetic egg laying with conse- 
quent large young bee population 
in fall. 

4. More honey from fall flow as a 
corollary. 

5. Better conditions for wintering 
i.e. young bees, many bees, more 
honey. 

6. Better conditions for spring build- 
up—i.e. plenty of stores, plenty 
of live bees, plenty of pep in the 
queen. 

7. Disinclination to swarm the fol- 
lowing spring, i.e. young queen. 

8. Improvement of colony propen- 
sities — better nectar and pollen 
gatherers, gentleness, good brood 
pattern, disease resistance, non- 
swarming tendency, tongue length, 
vitality, color, etc. 

Let us examine these items. First, to 
requeen in late July or August and dur- 
ing a honey flow is a good trick if you 
can do it. However, late July or Au- 
gust is about the low point of available 
blossoms in many localities (excluding 
of course the late fall and winter 
months of inactivity). For all that, at 
least one recognized observer, Sechrist, 
suggested introduction during this in- 
active period. His theory of new queen 
and old queen colony balance in late 
fall occupies a good part of a book 
and shows the divergence of opinion 
on the subject). 

Next, as to No. 2 above, gap in 
brood rearing so bees will be raised for 
the honey flow, not on the honey flow. 
The honey flow referred to, of course, 
is the fall flow. The point to remem- 
ber about bees maturing in the middle 
of summer is that they cannot take 
part in the first flow, and they are too 
old to help in the fall flow. Hence, 
any break in the continuity of bees ma- 
turing in summertime is desirable if 
timed right. Emergence of bees for the 
spring and early summer flow is sup- 

(Continued on page 379) 
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T LEAST 5000 species of bees in- 

habit the earth. Some are no larger 
than the head of a common pin and 
most of them are smaller than the 
honeybee. However, the giant leaf- 
cutting bee of India is larger than a 
man’s thumb. No matter how large or 
small they may be, you can practically 
always tell bees from other Hymenop- 
tera by their feathered hairs and their 
habit of providing honey and pollen 
for their young. While most bees are 
solitary, here and there on -the family 
tree the beginnings of social life are 
evident. The full flowering of social 
development is reserved for the family 
Apidae. Its species occupy the upper- 
most branch of the tree and include 
the well-known honeybees, bumblebees, 
and stingless bees. 

When scientists are confronted with 
a vast assortment of physical objects, 
their first attempt is to classify the in- 
dividual forms into closely related 
groups. These groups are then assem- 
bled into larger units until finally a 
unified structure appears that expresses 
the relationships between the forms and 
suggests how they originated. For liv- 
ing creatures the structural framework 
is best expressed in the form of a 
branching tree. 

Hymenopterists agree fairly well on 
the major evolutionary branches of the 
“bee tree” (Fig. 1), although some 
would give only family rank to the 


*‘U S.D.A., Agr. Res. Serv., Entomology Re- 
search Branch, in cooperation with Utah 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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whole group and others would divide 
the bees into even more than the eight 
families shown. Twigs, in the form of 
new species, are constantly being added 
to the tree. Every year our western 
deserts and mountains reveal many 
heretofore unknown bees. 

The four families at the base of the 
tree are the “short-tongued” bees and 
the four at the top are the “long- 
tongued” bees. To be truthful we will 
have to admit that some of the short- 
tongued bees are longer tongued than 
the long-tongued bees, but these are 
only special cases where a few genera 
or species have gone off on tangents of 
their own. In such cases the bees in- 
volved are usually adapted to a single 
type of flower with a long corolla tube. 
In case you have an aversion to Latin 
names, we are listing the families below 
with their common names, some of 
which we had to “dream up” for this 
article: 


Colletidae — broad-tongued bees 
Halictidae — sweat bees 
Andrenidae — mining bees 
Melittidae — (no common name) 


Megachilidae — thick-jawed bees 
Xylocopidae — carpenter bees 
Anthophoridae — robust mining bees 
Apidae — social bees 

The family Colletidae with its short 
two-lobed tongue is supposed to be the 
most primitive group of bees. In this 
family the genus Hylaeus (Fig. 2) is 
decidedly wasplike in appearance and 
carries its pollen in the honey stomach 
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instead of in specialized external “bas- 
kets”. The primitive nature of the 
Colletidae is also suggested by its 
strong representation in Australia, 
which is a stronghold of animals with 
ancient lineage. 

The Halictidae is a large family, es- 
pecially well represented in the tropics 
of the New World. Although facial 
characters and the presence of certain 
grooves on the thorax show it to be 
related to the primitive colletids, many 
of its members have developed a true 
social life somewhat like that of bum- 
blebees. The best known genera can 
be told from other bees by a strongly 
curved vein in the forewing (Fig. 2). 
A narrow longitudinal groove on the 
last abdominal segment of the females 
of most species has given rise to the 
1. Family tree of the bees (only the 


more common or distinctive gen- 
era included). 


name furrow bees. The term “sweat 
bees” refers to the habit which many 
species have of landing on and some- 
times stinging perspiring people. The 
Halictidae contains the alkali bee 
(Nomia melanderi ckll.) (Fig. 2), which 
has become famous as an alfalfa polli- 
nator in the irrigated valleys of the 
West. 

The family Andrenidae (Fig. 7) has 
more species than the other families, 
but its members tend to be small and 
inconspicuous. They are rather flatten- 
ed and usually have round faces with 
grooves or shallow depressions just 
inside the eye margins. The genus 
Andrena has close to a thousand spe- 
cies, and in most parts of North Amer- 
2. 1. Hylaeus (Colletidae). 2. Ha- 

lictus (Halictidae). 3. Nomia (Ha- 

lictidae). 4. Colletes (Colletidae). 
ica it is the most abundant group of 
wild bees. Most of the species in this 
family are almost impossible to identify 
because the available keys and descrip- 
tions are so unrelated and inadequate. 

Melittidae is a small family, poorly 
represented in this country. The species 
bear a general resemblance to the an- 
drenids, but lack the facial depressions 
and have several other basic differ- 
ences. Strangely, Hesperapis (Fig. 3), 
which is the largest genus in our fauna, 
is found nowhere else but South Africa. 
3.1. Megachile (Megachilidae). 

Anthidinm (Megachilidae). 3. Cer- 


atina (Xylocopidae). 4. Xylocopa 
(Xylocopidae). 
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bas- The genus Melitta, which includes the 
the “alfalfa bee” of Europe, is represented 
its in this country by four species, but they 
lia. are sO rare you could probably place 
vith all the specimens in museums in a 
single cigar box. 
es- The family Megachilidae probably 
pics ranks next to Andrenidae in number of 
cial species. The outstanding feature of 
tain this family is that its members carry 
be their pollen loads on the underside of 
anv the abdomen (Fig. 3). ‘ Another char- 
Hrue acteristic is the thick-set and powerful 
im- pair of jaws which they use to gather 
can various materials for the lining of their 
gly 
2). 1. Andrena (Andrenidae). 2. An- 
the drena (Andrenidae). 3. Perdita 
P (Andrenidae). 4. Hesperapis (Me- 
ales littidae). 
the 


brood cells. Both the scientific and 
common names for the family refer to 


this feature. Many megachilids are 
veal conspicuous in appearance and in hab- 
any its. The leaf-cutting bees (Megachile) 
me- and some of the Osmia are disliked be- 
lhe cause of their leaf-cutting habits, but 
bee they more than make up for this nut- 
ich sance by their excellent performance as 
olli- pollinators. 
the The family Xylocopidae has only a 
few genera and probably fewer than 
has 200 species. However, by virtue of 
lies, their size and their abundance near 
and dwellings, the large carpenter bees 
ien- (Xylocopa) (Fig. 3) are well known to 
vith the layman, especially in warm coun- 
just tries. In this country there are two dis- 
nus tinct genera, the tiny twig-and reed- 
spe- inhabiting Ceratina (Fig 3) and the 
ner- 
5. Anthoporidae 1. Anthophora 
2. Melissodes 3. Nomada 4. Trie- 
peolus 5. Neolarra. (3, 4, and 5 
are “cuckoo bees’’) 
of 
this ‘ ; ; sa ; 
ts outsized timber-inhabiting —Xylocopa. 
rip- Both genera are mainly black or bluish 
ade. black and have large, round heads. 
arly The large carpenter bees can be told 
cies from bumblebees by their round heads 
pone and their brushlike pollen collecting 
ons apparatus. | 
fer- The family Anthophoridae is about 
3). as large as the Megachilidae. We call 
na. its members the robust mining bees be- 
oa. cause most of them are stout and bur- 


6. Apidae 1. Apis 2. Bombus 3. Eu- 
laema 4. Trigona . 


(Continued on page 377) 
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Transferring Bees 


— the Driving Method 


by R. L. PARKER, 


Time of Year 
A COLONY of bees, or a swarm 

which has been hived temporarily 
in a box, nail keg, or a crossed comb 
hive, can be transferred to a movable- 
frame hive without too much difficulty 
during the late spring and summer 
while there is a nectar flow in progress. 
It is much easier to transfer a colony 
of bees from a box than from a keg. 

Use full sheets of foundation during 
a nectar flow to obtain good combs. If 
the bees are in a box, a new hive with- 
out a bottom board can be p’aced on 
top of the box after the top of the box 
has been removed. A bee tight junction 
between the top of the box and the bot- 
tom of the hive body should be made 
with strips of wood or other handy 
material. Enlarge the bee entrance in 
the box hive to the full width of the 
box, and place covers on the hive. 
Driving the Bees 

The entrance to the box can be 
smoked rather severely at the beginning 
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of the operation, and then more gently, 
and at intervals during the time of 
transfer. Between times of smoking 
during this procedure, pound opposite 
sides of the box with sticks of wood. 
To the old-time beekeeper, this is 
known as “drumming” the box. This 
action will start the bees in an upward 
movement, and they will move readily 
to the foundation within the frames. 


Retention of Queen 
in New Hive Body 

After the bees have moved into the 
new hive body, it can be lifted and a 
queen excluder inserted between the 
box hive and the new hive body. This 
will prevent the queen from going be- 
low into the combs of the box. 
Completion of the Transfer 

As time goes on, the bees will move 
upward into the new hive body the 
honey which is in the combs in the box 
hive. The brood in the combs in the 
box eventually will emerge, and when 
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this has been completed, the box can 
be removed and the hive body placed 
on a bottom board. 


The Cut and Fit Method 


Tools Needed: Another method of 
transferring, but a messy one, is to cut 
out the good portions of the combs of 
the box hive, then fit and tie the pieces 
of comb in the proper position in the 
frames. A large, flat surface upon 
which the combs can be cut and fitted 
is the most essential apparatus. Soft 
twine, a long butcher knife, a container 
for scrap comb, and a pail of water 
are needed. 

The Formation of Poor to Fair 
Combs in Order to Salvage Brood: Cut 
four pieces of twine the proper length 
to go around the frame and place them 
on the flat cutting and assembling sur- 
face. Next, place the empty frame on 
twine. Fit into the frames the pieces 
of comb with cells sloping upward to- 
ward the top bar. Tie the ends of the 
twine together. The frame and comb 
can then be placed in the colony. With- 
in a few days, the pieces of comb will 
be fastened together and the twine de- 
stroyed. Only fair to poor combs may 
be formed by this method, but the 
brood can be salvaged. 

Removing Becs from Buildings and 
Trees: One method, which requires 
about six weeks’ time, of transferring 
bees from a building or hollow tree is 
as follows: 

Use of a Bee Escape: Instead of tear- 
ing off boards and possibly injuring 
the building, or cutting down a tree, a 
person shou!d begin by closing all pos- 
sible openings except one. Over this 
should be placed a bee escape, either 
a Porter escape or a 6 to 8 inch high 
sheet lead cone, through which the bees 
can come out but cannot find their 
way back. The exit opening of the 
cone should be five-sixteenths inch in 
diameter. 

Equipment Needed and Bee Behav- 
ior: A hive containing combs or full 
sheets of foundation should be placed 
with the entrance as near as possible 
to the bee escape. A bracket shelf is 
necessary to support the hive. A frame 
of unsealed brood containing both eggs 
and hatching larvae and adhering bees 
should be placed in the hive. The bees 
coming out of the cone and unable to 
find their way back will enter the hive, 
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and the young vees emerging inside the 
building or tree wi!l follow other bees 
to the outside and cannot return. As 
a result, the entire colony, with the 
exception of a few bees and the queen, 
will be in the new hive. 

The bees in the new hive, finding 
themselves without a queen, will rear 
one from the hatching larvae in the 
comb provided. After four to six 
weeks, when the bees are well estab- 
lished in the new hive, and the joung 
queen has begun to lay eggs, the bee 
escape or lead cone can be removed, 
allowing the bees access to the old 
brood nest. They will proceed to carry 
the honey into the new hive and all 
that is left will be the wax combs 
which, of course, cannot be obtained 
without opening the cavity. When the 
transference of the colony is complete, 
the colony can be moved to the desired 
location. In the new location, it will 
be necessary to use flight obstructions 
in front of the hive entrance to prevent 
the bees from returning to the old lo- 
cation (orientation). The bee entrance 
to the building or tree shou'd be closed 
to prevent the place being occupied by 
another swarm. This transferring can 
not be done during the fall, winter, or 
ear'y spring. 

Exclusion of Bees: All openings 
through which bees can enter a build 
ing or tree should be found and tightly 
closed following the removal of the 
bees and honey. 








uf 
“Now I know what I forgot... . the 
smoker!” 
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Produce 
comb 
honey 
the 
easy 
way 


OME BEEKEEPERS, especially be- 


ginners, shy away from trying to 
produce section comb honey because 
they are afraid they cannot i 
cess. Comb honey production doe 
require a little extra labor, also som 
skill. It should not be attempted un 
less colonies are boiling over with bees 
and conditions are favorable for honey 
production. 

During the years, we have been ex- 
perimenting with different met 
producing section comb honey. Oui 
experiences have led us to believe that 


it is entirely possibile and practical to 


{lain Suc- 


hods of 


produce comb honey ov 1 double 
brood chamber colony This obviates 
the necessity of reducing a two story 
colony down to a_ single-story, also 
solves the problem of disposing of th 
extra story at the beginning of the main 


honey flow. It simplifies manipulation. 


We do not recommend double brood 
chamber colonies for comb honey un 
less the colonies are very populous 

boiling over with bees, and with cond 


»f Ty 


tions favorable for nectar secreti: 
Type of Super Used 

We have been experimenting ith 
the shallow super which will hold 32 
4 x 5 x 1% inch sections Instead o 
putting in the 32 sections, we use 24 
making six rows of sections in each 
V e use two 


‘ 


super instead of eight 
shallow extracting frames in each sec 
tion super, one on each side of the 
sections. These frames should contain 
either full sheets of foundation wired, 
or drawn combs, preferably white vir- 
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gin combs. It is necessary to use nine 
fences in each super. 

These shallow combs on the sides of 
the sections serve as bait combs and 
attract the bees into the supers. As 
matter of fact, the bees will start work 
on each side of the super, then gradu 
ally work toward the middle. We find 
that al! of the sections are completely 
filled and capped over during a good 
honey flow. 

This idea which was used some years 
gO appears to have some distinct ad 


ale 
vantages. When conditions are righ 
i! case of section 
1] 


we can count on a full c 
comb honey from each super as we 

iwo filled shallow extracting combs 
on the sides. 

fhe same idea can be worked with 
a super containing 444 x 4%4 x | 
inch sections or 1'2 inch sections in a 
half depth super. It may not be abso 
lutely necessary to have a comb on 
each side of the sections but we find 
they help to attract bees into the supers. 


Manipulation During the 
Honey Fiow 

Prior to the beginning of the flow 1 
is usually necessary to put on one oO 
two extracting supers during the dan- 
delion and fruit bloom honey flow to 
make room for incoming nectar and 
thus avoid congestion which ts said to 
be the main cause of swarming. 

At the beginning of the main flow 
when comb honey supers are put on, 
the extra extracting super or supers pul 
on earlier are removed, the bees shaken 
off the cembs in front of each hive, 
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Four average sections from a well filled super. 


then these supers are given to colonies 
producing extracted honey. 


Putting on Comb Honey Supers 


Our colonies in these double brood 
chambers are usually so powerful that 
we have to put on two and sometimes 
three supers at one time. Strong colo- 
nies may have brood in 15 standard 
combs, when the first comb honey su- 
pers are put on. We like to give bees 
ample room, especially at the begin- 
ning of a good honey flow. It is amaz- 
ing what a populous colony of bees will 
do in drawing out foundation in comb 
honey sections, in a relatively short 
time, when conditions are right. If we 
gave only one super, we would proba- 
bly find queen cells at the end of six 
days or a week. We aim to check our 
comb honey colonies regularly each 
week, for at least two or three weeks at 
the beginning of the flow, until the 
bees settle down to storing surplus 
honey and give up the swarming idea. 

The double brood chamber lends 
itself naturally to a number of manip- 
ulations for swarm control. For exam- 
ple, if, during the first examination of 
the brood chamber after supers are put 
on, we find queen cells being started or 
eggs in cups, we remove all queen cells 
and place one of the comb honey su- 
pers between the two brood chambers 
and leave the remainder of the supers 
on top. This breaks up or separates 
the area of brood in the double brood 
chamber tending to relieve congestion. 

This comb honey super placed be- 
tween the two deep brood chambers 
should not be left there longer than a 
week because the sections might be- 
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come travel-stained. It should then be 
put on top with the other supers. 

On the second inspection a week 
later, if the colony still has ideas of 
swarming, queen cells should be re- 
moved and the position of the two 
brood chambers should be reversed or 
interchanged. This usually causes the 
colony to give up swarming. In a 40- 
co'ony apiary run for comb honey we 
had only one swarm. 

Our experience has been that if we 
can control or cause colonies to give 
up swarming during the first two weeks 
of the flow, they will then settle down 
to work, and after that it is unnecessary 
to check through brood chambers each 
week for queen cells. We can usually 
tell from the behavior of the bees, or, 
what some call, entrance diagnosis, 
whether or not a colony is preparing 
to swarm. We do aim to have each 
comb honey colony headed with a good 
prolific queen that is reasonably young. 
However, some colonies with two-year- 
old queens do not swarm. 

Advantages of 
Double Brood Chamber 

(1) It is obvious that a queen in a 
double brood chamber hive has more 
comb space for egg laying than she 
would have in a single brood chamber. 
Since congestion within the hive is said 
to be the prime cause of swarming, 
such congestion would naturally be 
relieved to a certain extent by using a 
double brood chamber hive. We have 
found that at the beginning of the hon- 
ey flow, a good queen usually occupies 
from 12 to 15 combs in both brood 
chambers and rotates from one to the 
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other. As the season advances and the 
flow tapers off the queen is driven 
down into the lower chamber and the 
upper brood chamber then becomes a 
food chamber filled with honey and 
pollen for winter stores. 

(2) Furthermore, it has been our 
experience that the double brood cham- 
ber furnishes more comb space for the 
storage of pollen. In comb honey pro- 
duction, this means that there is less 
likelihood of pollen being carried up 
into the sections than is the case with 
the single brood chamber. Some per- 
fectly fine comb honey sections are 
frequently spoiled because they contain 
a sprinkling of pollen in the cells. 


Double brood chambers help to elimi- 
nate pollen in sections. 

A few years ago we produced cut 
comb honey in shallow extracting su- 
pers, using single and double brood 
chambers. We found that the supers 
on single brood chambers had consid- 
erable pollen, and supers on double 
brood chambers had practically no 
pollen. It would seem, however, that 
queen excluders used for cut comb 
honey would eliminate considerable 
pollen. 

(3) It seems to us that a colony in a 
double brood chamber hive is stronger 
throughout the season than one in a 

(Continued on page 383) 





Managing Editor to Assume New Post 





ai 


Walter Barth 


FTER SERVING three years on the 

Gleanings editorial staff, Walter 
Barth will relinquish his post as Man- 
aging Editor to become the new Man- 
ager and Vice President of The A. I. 
Root Company’s manufacturing plant 
at San Antonio, Texas. Barth, who will 
assume his new duties July Ist, will 
succeed D. C. Babcock. The latter has 
been in charge of the Texas plant for 
eight years. Retiring, he and Mrs. Bab- 
cock will return to Medina to make 
their home. 
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After settling down in San Antonio, 
Barth will maintain contact with Glean- 
ings in his new role as Field Editor. 
He will write a monthly column on 
honey and beeswax marketing based on 
notes from reporters throughout the 
country, and this will replace his cur- 
rent column, “Bee Facts”. Mrs. Barth 
will continue to write her column, 
“News from Foreign Lands”. The 
Barths plan to move to San Antonio 
in late June. 

The 32 year old editor spent four 
years in commercial beekeeping in 
New York state before entering Cornell 
University to get advanced scientific 
training. He received a B. S. degree in 
Economic Entomology in June 1951, 
and earned a Master’s degree in apicul- 
ture in June 1953 after completing a 
research problem on New York State 
honey plants. During five summers he 
served as a bee inspector with the New 
York State Dept. of Agriculture. 

Mr. Barth joined the Root Company 
organization on June 8th, 1953 as 
assistant editor of Gleanings. He was 
later appointed associate editor, circu- 
lation manager, and finally managing 
editor. Simultaneously he also took 
part in bee supply advertising and sales 
promotion. During this period he also 
edited and revised the 3rd edition of 
“500 Answers to Bee Questions” and 
the 11th edition of “Starting Right with 
Bees”, two famous beekeeping books 
published by the Root Company. 
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OVERSTOCKING: 


and estimated the nectar yield per acre 
for the various plants. I will bow my 
head even deeper to the scientist, and 
we have one, who has measured the 
nectar in one flower head, and gone on 
to count the flower heads in a square 
rod and so to the eventual results again, 
yield per acre. But what does all this 
mean to the commercial apiarist who 
has to hunt up a location for another 
outyard. Tomorrow it may mean some- 
thing. Today it means very little. We 
can weigh a roast of pork to the tenth 
of a cent on the supermarket scales but 
no one, neither here nor abroad, has 
yet given us a hard and fast measure 
for weighing future honey crops. It 
is interesting to know that clover 
(probably) yields so much per acre but 


An American Viewpoint 


Advanced by ROBERT M. MEAD 


N THE APRIL, 1955, issue of The 

Scottish Beekeeper a Mr. T..G. Sto- 
bie has an article with a very positive 
approach to overstocking.*Clover yields 
160 pounds of honey per acre, heather 
yields 140 pounds per acre. There are 
3,200 acres of heather within reach of 
Mr. Stobie’s theoretical apiary. By a 
process of deducting for bad weather 
and allowing for the colonies own 
needs Mr. Stobie arrives at some very 
amazing answers. His table of conclu- 
sions shows one colony will gather 20 
pounds surplus, 22 colonies will gather 
440 pounds surplus, and 25 colonies 
will make less than nothing. 

If one reads the article about a doz- 
en times one gathers that Mr. Stobie 
is a very well educated man who has 
taken his pen in hand and dug himself 
a hole he cannot climb out of. He 
figures very sharply and assumes a 
great deal. Even if we could accept his 
figures of yield per acre his table of 
apiary yield is ridiculous, at least for 
American beekeeping. 

Let us first take up the matter of 
honey yield per acre for various honey 
plants. I bow my head to the authori- 
ties who have stuck their necks out 
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from practical experience we know that 
it may well yield honey in a flood one 
year and nothing the next. What 
knowledge we actually have of nectar 
production might well be called an 
approach to knowledge; its ups and 
downs still remain one of nature’s 
major secrets. 

It is in the realm of surplus yield 
that Mr. Stobie leaves beekeeping be- 
hind and goes into the realm of fantasy. 
If one colony will make 20 pounds of 
surplus, he says, then 22 will make 440 
pounds, making his table of yields not 
beekeeping, but merely an exercise in 
arithmetic. What we find in actual 
practice is that one colony, in almost 
any location where bees may be kept 
at all, will make from one to six supers 
of honey, and beyond that we cannot 
go by arithmetic but must proceed by 
trial and error. The location may be 
good for four colonies, or a dozen, or 
30, or for any number up to several 
hundred. What really turns our hair 
grey is that 10 colonies may overstock 
an area One season while a hundred do 
not seem to get all the nectar the next. 
I believe the late Mr. Crane of Middle- 
bury, Vermont, once said that it was 
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impossible to have too many bees in a 
good season. And another beekeeper, 
north of there, in Vergennes, Vermont, 
once had the showiest apiary in the 
state with 300 hives in one location, 
where they did well. 

If we cannot figure potential apiary 
yields by any slide rule method then 
how can we figure them? I believe that 
a beekeeper’s own experience, plus the 
experience of other beekeepers, plus 
trial and error, are still the only true 
measures we have available. Nor does 
this leave the situation entirely open to 
guesswork as the words might seem to 
indicate. 

Good beekeeping areas, as well as 
poor ones, become more or less public 
knowledge. This magazine has been 
publishing a series of articles with maps 
that outline the good areas and the 
marginal areas of the various states. 
The individual state departments of 
agriculture should be able to furnish at 
least genera! information as to the best 
locations within their respective states. 
Interviews with other beekeepers are 
always helpful but, of course, one has 
to take into consideration the fact that 
they may not readily encourage what 
may become competition. 

While I do not believe any hard and 
fast rules can be given I would suggest 
two to six colonies in marginal and 
submarginal areas where bees may be 
kept just for fun or to make a little 
honey for home use, 12 to 30 
in intermediate areas where better 
crops may be expected, and from 30 
colonies up in the good locations. 
There are, of course, dozens of factors 
involved that make it difficult if not 
impossible to give more exacting fig- 
ures. A great number of colonies mi 
be concentrated in a relatively sm 
area at times for pollination purposes 
or if one was running for queens and 
package bees then more could be kept 
than if running for honey alone. 

Changes in agriculture and ofl 
changes may also greatly affect the 
potential of a location. Our situation 
here, where we depend on wild ras] 
berry to a considerable extent, makes 
a good illustration. Wild raspberry 
follows timber cutting and if there is 
heavy cutting we can expect a few 
good years to follow. If there is little 
cutting raspberry gets crowded out and 
production drops. How many bees are 
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too many under those conditions? That 
is something the beekeeper has _ to 
watch. One year of failure can be 
accepted. Several years of poor crops 
cannot. The remedy; cut the number 
of colonies in a location, or preferably 
hunt up better locations. 

Farm practice changes almost con- 
stantly and new plants are always being 
introduced. Cutting clover just before 
bloom for green silage could well have 
an adverse effect on a location but not 
all changes are bad. The increased use 
of legumes in the South in recent years 
has made honey producing areas out 
of some places that previously had only 
stimulation flows in early spring. 

[here are, of course, some locations 
so good that they attract too many 
beekeepers. One man makes good and 
a half dozen others move in, spoiling 
it for everyone. How can such situ- 
ations be avoided? The answer is that 
unfortunate situations cannot always be 
avoided but there are some ways that 
One can try to avoid them. In any 
reas Where large tracts of land are 
owned by one person or by a company 
the beekeeper who is alert may be for- 
tunate enough to get exclusive location 
rights. Such deals are made every sea- 
son on ranches in the West, on planta- 
tions in the South and on occasion?! 
large holdings elsewhere. 

i have always favored registered lo- 
cations with no one else to settle within 
two miles but I admit that it adds more 
complications to our already top-heavy 
laws. Such a simple thing as being in 
good financial condition and being able 
to weather a couple of tough years may 
at times be the answer to freezing out 
unwanted competition. I believe that 
his might well be a legitimate field of 
endeavor for the bee associations; to 
arbitrate location disputes and abuses. 
I would like to say right here though 
that beekeepers can be just as funny 
as anyone. 

We tried in a small way at one time 
to make a map of present apiary loca- 
tions in a good beekeeping area so that 
new locations could be picked without 
crowding anyone and we got just ex- 
ictly nowhere. It seems that beekeep- 
ing, and beekeepers, have not quite 
come of age yet although the exact 
need of secret locations escapes me. 

The next question that might well be 

(Continued on page 376) 
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Revision of U. S. Standards for Grades 
of Comb Honey Proposed 


EVISION OF U. 
Grades of Comb Honey was pro- 

posed today by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The current U. S. Stan- 
dards for the product have been in 
effect since August 1933. 

In the proposed changes, the grade 
of the product would be determined by 
evaluating the factors of flavor, color, 
defects, and character. The revised 
standards would be correlated with cor- 
responding provisions of the grade 


standards for extracted honey. The 
grades are designated as U. S. Grade 
A or U. S. Fancy; U. S. Grade B or 
U. S. No. 1; U. S. Grade C or U. S. 


No. 2; and Substandard. 

Provision is made in the proposed 
standards for a minimum soluble solids 
content of 81.4 per cent in all grades 


above Substandard quality. Provision 


S. Standards for 


is also made for minimum net weights 
of 12, 11, and 10 ounces unless other- 
wise specified for the respective grades 
A, B, and C of section comb honey. 

The minimum drained weights of 
comb in chunk comb honey would be 
25 per cent for containers of one pound 
and less and 35 per cent for containers 
over One pound net weight. 

Methods are outlined for the classi- 
fication of color and for determining 
soluble solids and other provisions of 
the standards. In order that these pro- 
posed standards may be examined by 
the industry during the current packing 
season, interested parties may submit 
views and comments until December 
31, 1956, to the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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—_—_—-~ Summertime — Label time — 








Here’s a chance te test your design NCR ‘ ‘) 
sense and at the same time see which \ 
size and shape label will look best on \ 


your honey jar. Each of the six labels 
shown below fits better on one type of F 
the jars shown than any of the other 
ones. Can you match them? 
(Answers, see page 376) 
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Sulfathiazole 
and 
Terramycin 


for 
AFB 


A Report by 


EDWIN J. ANDERSON* 


ULFATHIAZOLE HAS been tested 

for the control of AFB in our bee 
yards over a period of years. The re- 
sults obtained were favorable and were 
reported in Gleanings, July, 1955 issue. 
In spite of the success obtained from 
the use of sulfa there were three phases 
of its use that were not entirely satis- 
factory. The first was that the drug 
did not always provide a permanent 
cure unless the surplus honey was re- 
moved from the hive before and during 
the time the colony was being treated. 
The second was the necessity for feed- 
ing sulfa in sugar syrup rather than as 
a dust. The treated syrup was fed by 
sprinkling the syrup on the top bars 
and by placing a can of syrup above 
the inner cover. The treatment was 
most effective when given during a 
dearth in the honey flow. The feeding 
of syrup when there was no honey flow 
generally caused robbing which is, most 
certainly, not desirable in an apiary 
infected with AFB. The third was that 
a few colonies were slow to respond to 
treatment with sulfa indicating the pos- 
sibility that the disease organisms are 
resistant to sulfathiazole. 

Because of these handicaps, Terra- 
mycin as reported by Jamieson and 
Studier was tried as a control for AFB 
during the summer of 1955. The poul- 
try formula containing 25 grams of 
Terramycin per eight ounces of the 
drug was used. This preparation was 
*Authorized for publication on March 7, 
1955, as Paper No. 2049 in the Journal 


Series of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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mixed with powdered sugar in the fol- 
lowing proportions: 

1 part Terramycin (poultry form- 
ula dust) to 1 part powdered 
sugar 

1 part Terramycin to 2 parts pow- 
dered sugar 

1 part Terramycin to 3 parts pow- 
dered sugar 

1 part Terramycin to 4 parts pow- 
dered sugar 

The Terramycin and powdered sugar 
were placed in five pound honey jars 
and mixed. Forty small holes, about 
1/16-inch in diameter, were punched 
in the caps of the jars after the liners 
were removed. The liners were saved 
and replaced in the caps after each 
dusting. The jars must be kept sealed 
to prevent absorption of moisture. The 
mixtures were dusted on the top bars 
of each super of combs each time the 
colony was worked. Some of the dust 
fell between the combs and could be 
observed some distance below the top 
bars. The bars above the infected 
brood combs were dusted a little more 
heavily than those above the supers 
containing only honey. 

A total of 20 colonies were used in 
this experiment. Each infected colony 
was dusted each time the colony was 
worked (three to five treatments) since 
dusting required only an extra minute 
or so of time. The disease free colo- 
nies in this apiary were also dusted a 
few times during the year as a precau- 
tionary measure. At least three treat- 
ments two weeks apart are recommend- 
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ed for all infected colonies when the 
disease is first discovered, then a treat- 
ment each time they are worked. 

All colonies treated with the dust 
appeared to be cured from AFB and 
the scales were removed from the comb. 
The time required for removal of scales 
depended upon the severity of the dis- 
ease and the strength of the colony. 
The scales were generally removed 
within eight weeks of the first treat- 
ment. 

The colonies given the higher con- 
centration of dust seemed to respond a 
little more readily to treatment but all 
the concentrations appeared to be ef- 
fective as a cure. 

Only one year of observations have 
been made with Terramycin but results 


were so encouraging that it was thought 
proper to make a progress report at this 
time so that others using drugs for the 
cure of AFB could benefit by results of 
this work. 

When sulfa syrup was used as a con- 
trol, the drug was used for at least two 
years after the last sign of disease had 
been observed in the hive. The same 
procedure will be followed with Terra- 
mycin dust and the infected apiary will 
be treated, each time the hives are 
opened, for at least two years after the 
last AFB has been observed in the 
apiary. This procedure will be follow- 
ed since spores of AFB may remain in 
the honey in the supers and it is not 
known as yet how effective Terramycin 
is against infection from this source. 


American Honey Institute News Notes 


HARRIETT M. GRACE, Director 


Commercial State Bank Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin 


“The Story of Honey” 

So you need a new bedtime story to 
read to your younguns;- you can’t bear 
the old favorite any longer? 

Here’s your answer: Read “The Story 
of Honey”, written by Lloyd Dennis, 
printed in Canada, distributed here in 
the United States by the American 
Honey Institute. Here is an enchanting 
tale of the adventures and intrigues of 
the honeybee so charmingly written 
that both adult and child enjoy it 
equally. Here is a bedtime story that 
will put your children to sleep before 
it does you. 

So you want to find a new way to 
spruce up your honey displays this year 
without going to the expense of color 
printing? 

Here’s your answer: Display “The 
Story of Honey” right along with your 
honey and watch the till tingle with 
sales! This book is brilliantly colored, 
uses unusual type faces to tell its story 
—thus becomes a display poster in it- 
self. So display its vivid cover right 
by your honey this year and watch it 
capture customers for honey. 
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So you want to advertise honey but 
need a new angle for your copy? 

Here’s your answer: Use “The Story 
of Honey”. Maybe you are not the only 
one who would like a fresh approach 
to a children’s story. How about offer- 
ing this book on a premium basis? 

So you'd like to see for yourself what 
this “Story of Honey” is all about? 

Here’s your answer: Send 25c for 
two copies, 15c for one copy or $1.00 
for ten copies to the American Honey 
Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin and we 
will send you the evidence. 
Extra Special 

The American Honey Institute plans 
to have a brand new Honey Cookbook 
ready for you this summer. This recipe 
book is a collection of the Favorite 
Honey Recipes of the Famous Home 
Economists in Business. Each recipe 
is a jewel. The book as planned will 
be in two colors and contain more than 
30 pictures. You will hear more about 
it later. 

With this Star Recipe Book and The 
Story of Honey you'll create a better 
market and make more money. 
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Efficiency 
In operating 
a small 
apiary 


Reported by CHARLES GOUGET 


LTHOUGH THE small beekeeper 

does not have the overhead of the 
larger producer much of this advantage 
in competing for a market is lost 
through a lack of proper facilities to 
do his work efficiently. Since he can 
not afford high priced equipment that 
may remain idle much of the time, 
much of his work is done by hand 
using home-made devices that are often 
inefficient and may impair the quality 
of his product. It becomes a “must”, 
therefore, for the small beekeeper to 
organize his work from the beeyard to 
the consumer in order to eliminate lost 
motion, save steps, and combine oper- 
ations so that he may save as much 
time as possible. Time is money for 
the small beekeeper, consequently sav- 
ing time may represent much of the 
small beekeeper’s profit. 
Efficiency in the Beeyard 

Beekeeping on a small scale must be 
done as a supplement to some other 
occupation even though the beekeeper 
may manage several hundred hives. 
Under the circumstances many small 
beekeepers live in town and rent a 
small plot of land outside of the town 
for their bees. Often the plot may be 
donated by some good-natured farmer, 
but too often it is located on some in- 
accessible spot a long distance from 
town and perhaps a considerable dis- 
tance from any good road, making 
trudging very difficult in bad weather. 
The most expensive location requiring 
a relatively high rental fee may be the 
cheapest in a long run if it is near a 
good road, while a location donated 
“scot-free’”’ may be very expensive. 
The cheapest is not the best if it re- 
quires additional manual labor and 
time. 
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Usually the old family car is the 
small beekeeper’s “truck” which, of 
course, is nearly always inadequate un- 
less he is fortunate enough to have a 
small trailer attachment. As a result he 
must waste much valuable time shut- 
tling back and forth to the beeyard over 
long distances, making two or three 
trips where only one might do with the 
proper equipment. These time-consum- 
ing hazards cost money and reduce the 
beekeeper’s profits. Time is of the es- 
sence for the small beekeeper. He 
must combine and reduce operations 
wherever possible, i. e., reduce trips, 
combine loads, and save steps and man- 
ual labor by using tools and equipment 
that will help to expedite his work. 
Efficiency in the Honey House 

Many small, home-made extracting 
units are clumsy and inefficient because 
they take too long to do a relatively 
poor job. However, the progressive 
small producer will develop his extract- 
ing unit to the point where he can liter- 
ally place the uncapped comb in the 
extractor and draw off the completed 
product into the bottle without extra 
handling, strained, heated to the proper 
temperature, and crystal clear. He will 
realize that unless it can be done in 
this manner there will always be room 
for improvement because he knows 
that time is of the essence. Someday, 
perhaps, such a unit will be placed on 
the market as standard equipment for 
small beekeepers, and when it is it will 
be one of the most progressive steps 
the industry has ever taken towards 
standardizing our product. 

Extracting the Honey: Uncapping 
knives, like the carpenters’ tools, should 
be sharp to make the work of uncap- 
ping faster and easier, and to prevent 
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Diagram showing floor plan and elevation of the platform with its working advantages. 
Extractor elevations on the platform enable gravity to be used to fill the heating tanks. 
They also enable the petcocks of the extractors to be operated across the counter at a 
convenient table level. 





















the tearing of combs not filled with 
honey. In addition, sharp knives will 
enable the operator to make thin cap- 
pings, a fact which saves much good 
honey. 

Because “small” beekeepers must 
always watch expenses many are equip- 
ped with extractors that are too small 
to do the job in a reasonable length of 
time. Wherever possible the extractor 
should fit the job it has to do, and 
manual power shou!d not be used if it 
can be avoided. The time saved by a 
larger extractor may be enough to off- 
set the increased cost of the larger unit. 
However, two inexpensive, four-frame, 
power-driven extractors can be used 
together rather efficiently by placing 
the uncapping operator between the 
two units and by alternating the runs 
between the two machines so that one 
of them is always in operation. 

In winter much extracting time can 
be saved if the supers containing hon- 
ey are stored in a warm place to keep 
the honey fluid. An electric heater that 
blows warm air against the supers may 
help in this respect if the honey house 
is cold. 

Sticky floors are both unpleasant 
and unsanitary and tend to slow down 
operations during the extracting. They 
are not a part of the well organized 
honey house. However, much of the 
sticky floor problem can be avoided by 
confining all extracting operations to a 
small area so arranged that little if any 
walking is necessary in manipulating 
the extracting. This small area contain- 
ing all the extracting equipment can 
best be limited by a platform about a 
foot above the floor. If the operator is 
careful there will be little lost motion 
in his work and very few drops of hon- 
ey, if any, on the platform. At the same 
time the floor will remain clean for a 
long time. In addition, a counter 
around two sides of the platform for 
pans, spoons, funnels, or other utensils 
will help a great deal to keep honey off 
of the floor. 

Heating the Honey: Honey is heated 
to prevent crystallization and the high- 
er the temperature to which it is heated 
the longer it will remain in a liquid 
state, but also the more it loses its “nat- 
ural” flavor. Overheated honey tastes 
much like molasses and leaves the cus- 
tomer with the impression that the 
honey has been diluted with sugar sirup, 
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which, of course, is not the case. In 
addition, overheating also changes the 
“natural” color, both facts of which 
add up to less demand and fewer sales. 

Honey heated from 140 to 160 de- 
grees F. maintains most of its “natural” 
flavor and color even though it may be 
heated over a long period of time. 
Apparently most of the volatile sub- 
stances that produce flavor and aroma 
in honey are not given off at these 
temperatures. Therefore, accurate tem- 
perature control in heating honey 
becomes a very important factor in 
producing a quality product, and it 
cannot be accomplished by guesswork. 

An objective, Fahrenheit thermom- 
eter should be used, and preferably the 
dial type so that the rise in temperature 
can be observed easily at all times dur- 
ing the heating process. Taking tem- 
peratures at intervals with the usual 
glass thermometer is time-consuming 
and undesirable for many of us who 
have reached the bifocal stage of our 
lives. Incorrect readings may result in 
overheating during the time interval 
between readings. 


Settling Tanks: Tanks should be 
large enough or numerous enough to 
hold a maximum crop, and where bot- 
tling is done over an extended period 
of days they should be supplied with a 
source of heat to make the honey hot 
and fluid when necessary. If gravity 
feeding to the tanks is too slow to keep 
up the supply during bottling, an elec- 
tric pump should be used, if possible. 


Bottling: Heated honey should run 
like water for bottling and the spigot 
from the storage tank should deliver a 
volume of honey consistent with the 
size of the container. A small spigot 
used to fill large containers will waste 
too much time and add too much air 
to the honey, while a large spigot used 
to fill small jars will cause many acci- 
dents and waste honey. Automatic 
filling devices are ideal, but they are 
not within the “social” range of most 
small beekeepers. Unless a beekeeper 
is fortunate enough to have a labelling 
machine, the labelling of the bottles 
should be done during spare time in 
the slack season. 

Storage Space: Shelves, dollies, and 
conveyors will help to speed up all 
operations in the honey house by keep- 
ing the floor clear of a forest of boxes 
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The platform about 12 inches above the floor keeps “sticky” operations confined in a 
small area at the same time saving many steps, and much time and energy. Sticky spots 
can be seen more readily from the floor level, and they can be wiped up more easily. 
The counter, too, helps to keep the floor clean by providing a place for dripping utensils. 
By alternating the extracting between the two extractors a continuous flow of honey is 
insured to the heating tanks. 


and containers which tend to clutter 
the working spaces. Storage space like 
tank capacity should be adequate for 
a maximum crop and convenient to the 
extracting room to avoid extra steps 
and heavy hauling. 
Efficiency in Selling 

The small beekeeper will make the 
most profit when customers come to 
him at the apiary or at his nearby road- 
side stand. Every effort should be 
made to get rid of the crop at these 
sources, when it is possible to do so, 
since it will mean a great saving in 
time, effort, and expense, and a better 
price for the honey sold. Little if any 
profit is made on small amounts of 
honey delivered over long distances 
where the grocer may sell only one case 
of honey in a month or two. Unless 
there are more accounts in the same 
area it is questionable whether it is 
worth while for a beekeeper to bother 
with such accounts at all. Reasonable 
profits are made only by delivering 
relatively large volumes of honey to 
one or more distributors in the same 
area. Likewise, punitive sales made as 
a result of long, time-consuming sales 
talks had just as well not be made, in 
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fact, the beekeeper may even save 
money by not making the sale. When 
a sale is completed the salesman should 
beat a hasty retreat as quickly as possi- 
ble. It is always possible that the buyer 
may change his mind or the salesman 
may make another sale during the time 
wasted. 

To summarize: Greater efficiency is 
needed in the operation of the small 
apiary to reduce the cost of production 
so that the small beekeeper can com- 
pete for a market more easily with the 
larger producer who has a much larger 
volume of honey and a much smaller 
unit cost. Efficiency begins in the bee- 
yard and ends only when a superior 
product reaches a satisfied customer. 
It means discarding clumsy methods, 
reducing duplication, and travelling 
distances; it means saving steps wher- 
ever possible, and using power and 
labor-saving devices in an age which 
must compete on a mechanical basis. 
In short, it means saving time in every 
phase of honey production in the small 
apiary. Time wisely saved represents 
much of the small beekeeper’s profit. 


Glen Ellyn, Il. 
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DEMONSTRATION HONEY HOUSE. A demonstration honey house with proper equip- 
ment was set up by the Florida Agricultural Extension Service with the cooperation of 
the Florida State Beekeepers’ Association. Free beekeeping literature was also distrib- 
uted. University of Florida photo 
. 
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HONEY PAILL SEALER. Fastened to the top of the table is the five-pound honey pail 
sealer developed by Michaet Boczke, owner, St. Lawrence River Valley Apiaries at Lis- 
bon, New York. Pails are filled quickly and firmly with this device. 
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EUROPEAN BEE AUTHORITIES. W. W. Wittekindt (left) noted German beekeeping pho- 
tographer and a student of bee behavior, is operating a visual aids device that accom- 
panies the talk given by Dr. Eva Crane (right), Editor of the BEE WORLD.—Photo by 
Elizabeth Hoffman. ; 
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CLIPPING QUEENS. Clipping a queen bee’s wing is one way to mark her for identifica- 
tion. It also keeps her from flying out of her hive with a swarm. She must be held care- 
fully by the head and thorax during this operation. Apiculturists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture seek to develop new lines of honeybees that will produce more hon- 
ey and be more resistant to disease than any now commercially available in the United 
States. Their research calls for breeding and cross breeding of large numbers of queen 
bees carefully selected for the purpose.—USDA Photo by Forsythe. 
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HOW 
Storage 


Affects Honey 


FORM OR cause of honey discolor- 

ation is that resulting from storage 
in metal containers. With galvanized 
containers that are poorly tinned there 
may be some discoloration due to con- 
tact of the acids of the honey with the 
metal, especially iron, this resulting in 
the formation of iron tannates which 
gives the honey in that area an oily 
black color. This may be quite serious 
in the ungalvanized portions such as 
joints, cracks, and crevices of tanks 
and the fittings of pipe lines, honey 
pumps, and storage tanks. 

Some of this type of discoloration 
may be eliminated by the use of glass 
or porcelain-lined containers, or largely 
prevented by making sure that all iron 
is well galvanized, especially at the 
seams and joints and by thoroughly re- 
moving all honey after each use. 

A similar type of metal discoloration 
occurs around the lids of tin containers 
and those of jars where the inner seal 
does not prevent honey from coming in 
contact with the metal lid. The latter 
may be prevented by tight-fitting caps 
and by avoiding honey on the lips of 
the jars as they are being filled. 

An examination of Figs. 1 and 2 
herewith shown indicates the serious 
discoloration of honey stored at higher 
temperatures as compared to the lesser 
discoloration due to the original proc- 
essing temperature. Since explanations 
given below each figure explain the 
general conditions which are discussed 
in much detail in previous publica- 
tions, '*** only a brief review will be 
given here. 

When four different honeys were 
heated to four temperatures of 130, 
145, 160, 180°F. for 30 minutes, after 
storage for two years at ten different 
temperatures from 10°F. to 98°F., the 
total discoloration of each of the 16 
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samples at each storage temperature 
below 59°F. was relatively insignifi- 
cant. There was a sharp increase in 
the color of all samples regardless of 
heating at a storage temperature of 
79°F., while at 98°F. storage all of 
the samples had darkened so seriously 
as to fall in the “Dark” class on the 
Pfund color grader. 

One may argue that no one would 
store honey at a temperature as high 
as 98°F., but this or even higher may 
be the prevailing temperature on a hot 
summer day. At a beekeepers’ meeting, 
a beekeeper told of a temperature of 
130°F. in his honey house that day, 
which is a serious condition since dis- 
coloration is a continuous daily process. 
It should be noted that the rate of dis- 
coloration was at practically the same 
rate through the first 133 days, ten 
leveling off at a slower rate thereafter, 
regardless of the variable heating, and 
storage in glass and metal, as well as 
with an unheated sample. 

In the experiment shown in Figs. 1 
and 2, three lots of honey were used; 
namely, A—a mixed clover, white in 
color; B—an extra light amber fall 
honey, largely heartsease; and C—a 
mixed sample of old honey of various 
flower sources and ages, previously 
heated, and light amber in color. These 
three samples were placed in a com- 
mon water bath maintained at a tem- 
perature of approximately 160°F. for 
eight hours. At half-hour intervals 
several samples were removed from 


'Milum, V. G. 1948. Some factors af- 
fecting the color of honey. Jour. Econ. 
Ent. 41(3) 495- 505. 

* The same reprinted in 1948 Iowa State 
Apiarist Rpt. pp. £2-64. 

*Milum, V. G. 1939. Honey discolora- 
tion and loss of delicate flavor in process- 
ing and storage. Am. Bee Jour. 79(8): 
390-392, 416. 

‘Milum, V. G. 1939. Why does honey 
discolor during processing and _ storage? 
Am. Bee Jour. 79(9) : 445-447. 
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F:g. 1. Variation in discoloration of samples of two different unheated new honeys and a 
mixed sample of old honeys stored at 79°F. and 98°F., compared with similar samples 
heated to 160°F. and held for 0.5, 1, 2, 4, 6, and 8 hours, one lot of each stored at 79°F. 
an d the other at 98°F. The initial color readings are indicated at the extreme left of' the 
curves, the progressive changes to a darker color increasing during the progress of stor- 
age indicated at the top in days of storage. Note that the color change for the first half 
hour of heating in the extra ¥’ght amber fall honey was extremely high and all of the 
var.ously heated samples of (B) darkened rapidly and were exceeded by the unheated 
sample during the initial period as well as throughout the 600-day storage period. Note 
also that all samples includ:ng the unheated samples of each of the three honeys increas- 
ed in color at a more rapid rate during the early part (100 plus days) and thereafter at 
a slower rate. At the end of the 600 days of storage, each unheated sample was nearer 
the same color of the corresponding sample heated to 160°F. for 8 hours than previously, 
thus discrediting the erronous idea that heating of honey tends to caufe it to discolor 
more rapidly during a following period than a corresponding sample of unheated honey. 


each lot and cooled. Color readings on 
the Pfund color grader were made 
after which corresponding samples 
were stored at 79 and 98°F. (Fig. 1), 
and at room temperature, both exposed 
to and protected from light (Fig. 2). 
Only the colors of the no heating, 0.5, 
1, 2, 4 and 8 hours are shown in the 
graph. 

It wi'l be noted that the discoloration 
during the first half hour of heating 
of the extra light amber fall honey was 
nearly as great as that during the next 
seven and one half hours of heating. 
With the white new honey and the 
light amber o'd honey the discoloration 
during the initial heating was very 
slight. The initial discoloration in one 
half hour and the total disco'oration 
in eight hours were for A-0.05 and 
0.86, B 0.67 and 1.70, and C-0.13 and 
0.68 cm. Pfund grader points. 
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A careful examination of Fig. 1 will 
indicate a greater rate of discoloration 
for all samples during the earlier part 
of the storage period with a gradual 
leveling off at a s'ower rate after 133 
and 100 plus days of storage, respec- 
tively. Likewise the unheated samples 
discolored at a nearly paralle! rate, with 
the total discoloration during the 600- 
day storage period (Fig. 1) being great- 
est for the unheated sample of each 
kind of honey under each of the stor- 
age conditions. 

A careful analysis of the original 
data depicted in Fig. 1 shows that the 
rate of discoloration at a temperature 
of 98°F. may be as much as 3.69 times 
that of a similar honey stored at 79°F., 
the rate decreasing with the extended 
length of the storage period. While a 
sample of unheated clover honey was 
darkened only 0.05 cm. grade points 
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by heating to 160°F. for 30 minutes, a 
similar amount of discoloration result- 
ed when an unheated sample was 
stored at 98°F. for 1.64 days or 110 
times as much in one half year of 
storage. Even at 79°F., the correspond- 
ing figure is six days, with nearly 30 
times the heating discoloration in one 
half year of storage. 

This data emphasizes the importance 
of keeping extracted honey at low tem- 
peratures, preferably below 70°F. The 
evidence also indicates that the amount 
of discoloration of a honey during any 
given period of heating or storage is in 
part dependent upon the amount of 
previous discoloration. Any discolor- 
ation occuring during the processing of 
honey for marketing or during storage 
because of high temperatures tends to 
lessen rather than increase the rate of 
discoloration thereafter. This refutes 
the incorrect statement made by some 
that the beekeeper who heats honey 
does something to it to increase later 
discoloration. 

Sometimes the statement is made 
that the removal of colloids from hon- 
ey reduces the tendency of honeys to 
discolor. If this were true, the filtering 
of honey with the use of diatomaceous 
earth should reduce the tendency to 
discolor. Our own results (Am. Bee 
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Fig. 2. Variation in discoloration of 
samples of two different unheated 
honeys and one mixed old honey 
stored at room temperature and sep- 
arate portions of the same heated to 
160°F. and held for 0.5, 1, 2, 4, and 
8 hours, with one of each pair of 
samples stored with light excluded 
and the other exposed to ordinary 
' daylight from a north window. 
These are portions of the same sam- 
ples as shown in Fig. 1. While the 
variation in_ discoloration is not 


ac great, the samples stored in the dark 


definitely were darker at each read- 
ing during the 600-day period. If it 
is assumed that the same chemical 
' changes as a result of temperature 
that cause discoloration took place 


taht in the two lots, then possibly the 


light has a tendency to bleach out 
some of the color in the exposed 
a honey. The samples in the light 
: showed a somewhat greater tenden- 
cy to granulate than the samples in 
the dark. 


Jour. 79:447) indicate that the differ- 
ence in discoloration between filtered 
honeys and similar honeys strained 
through ordinary sugar sack towelling 
and stored for 1010 days was insignifi- 
cant. Until further research gives ad- 
ditional evidence the report’ of Ly un, 
Milum, and English in 1936 seems to 
indicate the three principal causes of 
honey discoloration as_ follows: 

(a) an amino acid-aldeol combina- 

tion; 

(b) the combination of tannates and 
other polyphenolic substances 
with iron salts; 
the unstability of fructose which 
is probably of primary impor- 
tance. 


— 


(c 


General Summary of Recommended 
Measures 
Since the discoloration of honey is 
always accompanied by a loss of or 
masking of the original delicate flavor 
and aroma, every effort should be 
made to prevent darkening of honey. 
To produce the lightest-colored ex- 
tracted honey, it should be stored by 


the bees in combs built on new foun- 
(Continued on page 381) 


Lynn, E. G., V. G. Milum and D. T. 
English 1936. Effect of processing and 
storage on composition and color of honey 
Food Research 1:256-261. 
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U.S.D.A. Workers Have Devel- 
oped a Method of Determining 
if Sick or Dead Honeybees are 


Affected by Insecticides 

OR MANY YEARS the detection of 

insecticides in samples of dead bees 
sent to State or Federal laboratories 
has been a tedious and often almost 
impossible task. Research workers in 
the Bee Culture Laboratory at Belts- 
ville, Maryland, have now developed a 
simple method for determining whether 
or not insecticides are responsible for 
the death of bees. This new method is 
valid only for determining the presence 
of an insecticide, but in those cases 
where insecticides are present a more 
thorough check for the specific insecti- 
cide can be made. 

Brine shrimp (Artemia salina) are 
used to make the determinations. A. 
salina is a small salt water crustacean 
and nearly world wide in distribution. 
The life cycle of the animal is well 
known since it has been studied for 
years. Brine shrimp have been used as 
food for tropical fish and the eggs are 
easily obtained. The eggs are hatched 
and kept in a salt solution. The dead 
bees submitted for analysis (100 or 
more bees makes a good sample) are 
macerated and then treated with a sol- 
vent which extracts the insecticide. 
The extracted material is filtered and 
most of the solvent evaporated before 
adding it to cylinder of salt water con- 
taining the brine shrimp. 

If an insecticide is present, the ac- 
tivity of the brine shrimp is reduced or 
they are killed. The time involved in- 
dicates roughly the amount of insecti- 
cide present. If the beekeeper knows 
or suspects which insecticide is present, 
further determinations can be made 
using standard tests. This new method 
of determining insecticide residues 
should greatly speed up the detection 
of harmful materials and determine 
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positively those instances where insec- 

ticides are causing trouble. 

Michael, A. S., C G. Thompson and M. 
Abramovitz. Use of brine shrimp for 
the detection of insecticide residues. 
U.S.D.A. Circular ARS-33-15. page 4. 
February 1956. 


Why Nails “Pop” Out 

OR A NUMBER of years people 

have wondered why nails “pop” or 
“creep” out in wooden construction, 
even in beehives. Some experiments 
performed at Purdue University explain 
why nails frequently “pop” or “creep” 
out of the wood they are driven into. 

The experimentors found that the 
diameter of the nail had very little to 
do with how soon, or how much, a 
nait would pop out. The shape of the 
nail and the surface condition or coat- 
ing, with one exception, likewise had 


little influence on how well the nail 
stayed in place. It was found that 
cement-coated nails would pop out 


more rapidly than other nails though 
the difference was not too great. 
The length of the nail has the great- 
est influence on nail pop or creep. 
Long nails, no matter what the shape 
or diameter, remain in place longer 
than any others. So far as beekeepers 
are concerned, this would mean that a 
10d or 12d nail would be far better 
than 7d or 8d nails, most commonly 
used for nailing supers. Frames, too, 
might well be nailed with 1% or 1% 


inch nails rather than with %4 or 7%” 
inch nails. 
The above information deals with 


woods which are already dry. Popping 
of nails is also influenced by wood 
shrinkage. Wood which is unprotected 
and exposed to alternate periods of 
wet and dry will cause nails to pop 
out thus indicating the importance of 
protecting the wood with paint. 


Suddarth. Stanley K. and Hugh D. Angle- 
result of wood 


ton. Nail Popping, a q 
shrinkage. Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion, Purdue University Station Bull. 
633. p. 41. January 1956. 
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to Give Bees 
More Room 


E. C. MARTIN 
Michigan State University 





THE ANSWER to this question de- 
pends to quite an extent upon the 
type of beekeeper to whom you are 
talking. In Michigan we have close to 
8000 beekeepers and less than 500 of 
them keep over 50 colonies of bees. 
In general, the commercial beekeeper 
with two or more apiaries should 
incorporate system into his apiary man- 
agement. He should attempt to coor- 
dinate manipulations to provide room 
for honey, pollen, and brood and also 
to control swarming. 

Some one-apiary beekeepers get 
great enjoyment from trying out all the 
systems of manipulating to provide 
room and control swarming, such as 
the Demaree system, various two-queen 
systems, Snelgrove system, and others. 
All of these systems are written up in 
books and journals and the large or 
small producer can do much to im- 
prove his knowledge of bees and man- 
agement by studying these different 
methods and trying them out. 

Probably the largest group of bee- 
keepers are those who keep one apiary 
for some honey and pollination, who 
consider bees a minor interest and find 
nothing but confusion in the multi- 
plicity of methods of manipulating 


supers, brood chambers, and queens. 
This beekeeper likely falls down quite 
badly in doing necessary jobs at the 


right time. Rather than insist that he 
should carry out a complicated system 
exactly on schedule I think we should 
try to equip him with a simplified sys- 
tem that is as fool-proof as possible and 
will make provision for some leeway in 
the time schedule. If a beekeeper gets 
fair results from a simple system he is 
more likely to gain confidence and im- 
prove than if he fails with more com- 
plicated systems. 

Let us limit our attention here to a 
one-apiary beekeeper who wants a rea- 
sonably effective but simple system of 
adjusting combs and hive bodies 
throughout the active season. For 
Michigan and areas with similar flows 
I believe he should adopt a basic phi- 
losophy of plenty. That is, plenty of 
room and plenty of honey and pollen 
for winter and spring. 

We will assume that this beekeeper 
will winter theoretically in two-story 
hives but if he added supers for a fall 
flow and then did not get at his second 
extracting in the fall some of the colo- 
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nies will winter with three hive bodies 
which is quite all right. He would be 
at fault, however, if he did get around 
to the extracting and took away too 
much honey. 

Early spring checks for dead colo- 
nies, disease and food should never be 
neg'ected by this or any other category 
of beekeeper but the two or three hive 
bodies will accommodate the queen un- 
til early May. At this time he can 
divide strong colonies and give capped 
brood and bees to bought queens to 
make desired increase. 

About the beginning of the dande- 
lion and fruit bloom all except weak 
colonies could be in three hive bodies, 
without queen excluders. Many bee- 
keepers are Overly cautious about giv- 
ing an extra hive body at this time, 
fearing that they will chill brood. It 
has been my experience that this does 
not result in chilled brood unless the 
beekeeper breaks up the brood nest and 
spreads brood so much that the bees 
cannot cover it. 

Reversing of brood chambers about 
this time gives room without adding 
any more hive bodies. Many of the 
frames in the bottom hive body will be 
empty. Place the brood below and the 
empty on top. The queen will tend to 
work upwards again in her egg laying 
but this manipulation inhibits the de- 
velopment of the swarming desire. 

Before the main flow, which comes 
here in early June, a fourth hive body 
may be added. At this point most sys- 
tems advocate that the queen be found 
and placed below a queen excluder. I 
think that many beekeepers might well 
forget about this and be satisfied with 
a few visits to check and probably kill 
queen cells and move brood below the 
honey supers. Supers may be added 
as the flow progresses; being more re- 
strictive on space as the swarming ten- 
dency dies down so that combs will be 
well filled. 

A one-apiary man can take off hon- 
ey by shaking and brushing the combs. 
If he has some brood in the supers this 
can be separated out and having a look 
at brood for AFB at extracting time is 
worth while. Extracting can be done 
here in mid-August and then a super 
added before the end of August, if the 
scale colony and the weather indicate 
that there will be a late August and 

(Continued on page 374) 
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Editorials 


A Late Season 


CCORDING TO a semi-monthly honey report from Washington all sections 

of the country except the west are running from two to three weeks late. Al- 
most continuous cool weather has kept bees from taking advantage of early nectar 
and pollen plants. In some areas brood rearing has been curtailed because of un- 
seasonably cool weather. While some sections of the country are suffering from 
drouth, especially the west and north central states, parts of Ohio have had abun- 
dant rains. Colonies with stores have built up fairly well and should be ready for 
the honey flow. Clovers in this area appear to be very promising, and barring 
continuous dry weather later on when clovers are in bloom, there should be a crop 
of clover honey this year. 


Does Beekeeping Pay? 


HIS WOULD be a rather foolish question to ask some successful, commercial 

honey producers. However, during the past few decades, some beekeepers in 
areas where weather and honey plant conditions have been unfavorable for bee- 
keeping have asked this question. 

One thing in favor of beekeeping is that if a commercial beekeeper does 
not secure good crops in his part of the country, he can move to another where 
prospects look more favorable. A farmer cannot move his farm but a beekeeper 
can move his bees. 

Some years ago it was said that there is no branch of agriculture that can 
be made to yield so large a margin of profit on so small an investment of capital 
as does beekeeping. It is necessary to produce maximum crops of honey at the 
minimum of expense. This constitutes successful beekeeping. 

We believe that beekeeping, either on a commercial scale or as a sideline, 
does actually pay, especially in areas favorable for honey production. The recent 
increase in honey prices has served as an incentive to beekeepers to keep bees bet- 
ter and enlarge their holdings. 

Beekeepers must discover the principles that govern success and then apply 
them, in order to make a reasonable margin of profit. 


Bee Pastures Declining in Some Areas 


E RECEIVE REPORTS from some parts of the country that honey plants that 

were once quite prevalent and from which bees stored a considerable amount 
of surplus honey, are now conspicuous by their absence. This is especially true in 
some parts of Ontario. As a matter of fact, the number of colonies in that Prov- 
ince has declined considerably during recent years. This is also true of some 
states in this country. 

Some years ago there was a considerable amount of alsike clover grown, 
some of it for seed. Naturally the bees had an opportunity to store a considerable 
amount of surplus, especially when it was left for seed. 

At present, the various clovers that are grown for hay are usually cut early, 
just as soon as they begin to bloom, in order to take advantage of the maximum 
protein content in the hay intended for feeding stock. At least this is the reason 
farmers give for cutting early. To see a nice field of alsike in full bloom being cut 
down or a field of sweet clover being plowed under just as it has come into bloom 
is a sickening sight for beekeepers. ; 

In areas where alfalfa is grown and cut a number of times during the sea- 
son it is usually cut just as it comes into bloom. Sometimes beekeepers secure 
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some surplus honey from it if weather conditions prevent the farmers from cutting 
it. Where alfalfa is grown for seed in certain parts of the country where it yields 
nectar, beekeepers do secure some honey. 

It was brought out at a Michigan summer meeting a few years ago that 
commercial beekeepers who have beekeeping locations near marginal land secure 
larger crops of honey than beekeepers in heavily farmed areas. 

About 15 or 20 years ago farmers in western Ohio used sweet clover in 
their crop rotation and this clover was left for pasture. During those days bee- 
keepers secured large yields of surplus honey. Since that time crop rotation has 
changed and honey crops during the past ten years have declined considerably. 
However, there appears to be more sweet clover grown in parts of Ohio the past 
few years than was the case some years ago and this is encouraging for beekeepers. 

It would seem that commercial beekeepers have to be ready to meet chaing- 
ing situations. To secure crops of honey it is sometimes necessary to move api- 
aries. While this involves considerable amount of work, it usually pays in the long 
run, especially if the beekeepers are equipped for migratory beekeeping. 


Making Bee Meetings More Interesting 
HE FREE SOCIETY in which we live gives us the privilege of holding meetings 
whenever we choose. Thig privilege may not be accorded all peoples of our 
world. Beekeepers, like people in all walks of life, enjoy getting together period- 
ically to talk over their problems, exchange ideas, and become better acquainted. 

Beekeepers’ meetings of county, state, or national levels, tend to strengthen 
our industry and to bring about a better understanding of our problems and ob- 
jectives. In order to have successful bee meetings, the objectives or reasons for 
such meetings shou!d be kept clearly in mind. Some organizations fall apart for 
the lack of clearly defined objectives. 

The meeting place is an important consideration. It should be properly 
lighted, ventilated, and heated during the winter months. The chairs should be 
reasonably comfortable. 

Programs should be planned intelligently in advance and varied to meet 
the needs of the season or time of year. An out-of-town speaker occasionally is 
usually a drawing card. It has been found, however, that home talent and mem- 
ber participation are what generate a lasting interest. A question and answer ses- 
sion usually goes over well. It may be advisable to have the questions written and 
placed in a box, especially since some of the members might not wish to display 
their ignorance publicly. An occasional movie on bees is always appreciated. 
There are a number of these available at the present time. 

Association officers should be chosen with care. The president should in- 
sist on having the meeting start on time, also stop on time, if at all possible. Re- 
freshments can be served as a pleasant climax toa good meeting. The menus 
should be kept light, unless the meeting is a special banquet. It has been found 
that beekeepers can become quite well acquainted while sipping some hot coffee 
and nibbling on a sandwich or doughnut. If people went home directly after the 
meeting they might not have an opportunity to become acquainted. 

Since our industry at the present time is in need of more young people to 
take the places of those who are retiring from active beekeeping a special effort 
should be made to invite young people and have programs that are appealing and 
down to their level. Boy scouts who are taking merit-badge work in beekeeping, 
members of the FFA group, and also members of 4-H Club, should receive a 
cordial invitation to meetings. 

County beekeepers’ associations are at the very grass roots of our industry 
and should be encouraged. During recent years interest in beekeeping associations 
has been lagging. It would appear that since there is now an upward trend in hon- 
ey prices due to a greater demand for our product, the general interest in bee- 
keeping is being revived. Officers of beekeepers’ associations should take advan- 
tage of this interest in making meetings more interesting and worthwhile. To make 
meetings a real success, a few people have to do a lot of hard work. 
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Honey as a 


Surgical Dressing 
| pony EXTERNAL application of hon- 
ey as a surgical dressing dates back 
to the ancient Egyptians. During the 
Middle Ages it was also used as an 
ointment for wounds, burns, and other 
skin problems. Currently Continental 
European clinics are using honey in 
some instances. However, it has been 
difficult to secure any medical data 
until the publication of the report, 
“Honey as a Surgical Dressing” by 
Michael W. Bulman, M.D. (Obstetric 
and Gynaecological Surgeon, Norfolk 
and Norwich hospital, England) in the 
BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 

The English physician reports, “Hav- 
ing started with a measure of scepti- 
cism On my own part and that of my 
staff, all those who have seen the ef- 
fects of honey dressings have become 
convinced of their value. 

“Honey applied to external ulcerated 
or infected surfaces has a definite bac- 
tericidal power, the result mainly of its 
hygroscopic action. This action is seen 
shortly after its application to a raw 
surface in the free flow of lymph which 
is produced. The rapidity of cleaning 
of an infected, purulent surface is often 
remarkable, while the separation of any 
sloughs which may be present follows 
more quickly than is usual with most 
types of local application. A notable 
feature is the way in which the honey 
itself appears to be absorbed, though 
the gauze on which it is applied re- 
mains moist and adhers little, if at all, 
to the tissue surface. The apparent 
absorption of the honey encourages one 
to believe that its nutritive properties 
may also have a helpful effect on local 
tissue regeneration and healing. 

“Honey contains dextrose and levu- 
lose and in addition contains variable 
but significant amounts of minerals, 
including iron, and vitamins, particu- 
larly B and C. All these substances are 
essential to rapid'y growing tissues and 
if absorbed locally could in part at 
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FROM FovesS" LANDS 


Translated and Edited by Erika Barth 


least account for the rapid formation 
of healthy granulation tissue which is 
seen to occur. Furthermore honey is 
neither toxic nor irritating, producing 
no harmful effects on the tissues either 
locally or generally. This fact together 
with the absence of adhesion of the 
dressing, which avoids injury to the 
granulating tissue when dressings are 
changed, ensures that full scope is given 
to the healing capacity of the patient. 


“My experience of the use of honey 
as a wound dressing has been limited 
almost entirely to cases of vulvectomy, 
usually but not always combined with 
dissection of the gland areas of both 
groins. This operation, in an area in 
which skin disinfection is obviously 
difficult, is well known to result in a 
raw surface which takes months to heal 
completely. It has for some time been 
my custom to dress this surface with 
gauze soaked in flavine in glycerin for 
24 hours after the operation. At the 
end of this time the dressing is soaked 
off and replaced by honey dressings 
which are continued, with daily re- 
placements, until healing is so nearly 
complete that a plain dry dressing only 
is required. 

“At an earlier stage in my use of 
honey I used to wait four or five days 
before commencing the honey dressing. 
I then found that by the time the honey 
was applied sloughing was usually well 
marked and it was my impression that 
the effects of the honey, though quite 
apparent in a few days, would be more 
rapid if the sloughing could at least in 
part be prevented by earlier application 
of the honey. This earlier application 
appears to me an advantage and I now 
see no reason against its use from the 
time of the operation. 

“When dealing with a large surface 
it is best to use liquid honey. If gran- 
ulated honey is supplied it can be 
liquefied by careful warming. In the 
liquid condition it can be poured even- 
ly over the surface to be treated or 

(Continued on page 378) 
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Live and 
f COMM by Propolis Pete 
WE DO a lot of kidding here about 
bees not reading the right books. 
So many times it seems that nothing 
comes out the way that the books say 
it will. There are a lot of reasons why 
this is so, the main one being that the 
bees never do anything invariably. 
There are too many side issues that 
alter the reaction that you think they 
should take. When you read that bees 
will swarm if crowded, that is perfectly 
true, but there could be a dozen con- 
ditions within the hive that you don’t 
know about that would change their 
reaction. 

We read that plentiful stores of both 
honey and pollen are essential in the 
spring. Yet we see colonies pull through 
on a starvation basis. Ordinarily I do 
not worry about spring pollen. Gen- 
erally pollen is so plentiful that some- 
times it is a nuisance because the bees 
gather and store so much more than 
they can possibly use. I always thought 
that that was the reason why my bees 
wouldn’t take the various pollen sub- 
stitutes that I offered them while 
experimenting to see what difference 
incoming pollen would make. 

I had to hive my packages this spring 
on dry drawn combs. The storms last 
fall had ruined my supply that was be- 
ing saved for new packages. Because 
pollen came in early and fast I figured 
that I had nothing to worry about, also 
I figured that substitutes would take 
up the slack if any developed. But was 
I wrong? [ll say I was. 

My bees arrived on April 6th, and 
were duly fed and tucked into their 
nice new homes. They were supplied 
with sirup. Pollen cakes made in the 
usual manner were set in the inner 
covers. Then the trouble started. We 
had a record-breaking cold wet April. 
Even some snow. The bees were clus- 
tered so tightly that you would think it 
was the middle of winter. They could 
not get out to gather natural pollen, 
AND they did NOT take the pollen 
substitute. I was using the soy-yeast 
combination mixed into cakes with 
honey until they formed a thick dough. 

It was so cold and miserable that I 
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hated to open the hives. But I had to, 
to keep track of what was going on. 
The queens were all released, and judg- 
ing by the action of the bees, were 
accepted. I had to go by their actions, 
because I couldn’t find eggs. They 
were clustered so tightly that you 
couldn’t see the combs. After three or 
four days, I pried the bees apart and 
looked, and here and there saw an egg. 
No pattern, just an egg here and there. 
After two weeks of this, I found a cou- 
ple of thin, puny larvae that didn’t look 
too happy about the shape they were 
in. There were none of those fine fat 
worms nicely curled up in the cells that 
you see when a colony is prosperous. 
Apparently the queens were laying 
when they could, and either the eggs 
were not hatching or the bees couldn’t 
feed them when they did. 

Well, to make a long story short, I 
started experimenting with the mixture 
of the pollen substitute. I fed it dry 
outside in boxes. The bees didn’t go 
near it. I made up new cakes, using 
more honey and less flour. Still no 
attention. Finally I got down to the 
point that the darned stuff was so thin 
that it would run. I fed it on the inner 
cover, and in pans on the bottom board. 
The bees didn’t want any. Finally I 
put some in a pan outside, and a few 
bees came over and looked. They got 
their wings fouled up in the mess, but 
they only sniffed and didn’t take any 
home with them. 

The net result of all this is that after 
nearly four weeks, when I should have 
plenty of emerging brood, I have eggs 
and a few sickly larvae about half de- 
veloped. There is some variation from 
colony to colony. At the end of the 
third week, one or two of them had a 
few scattered sealed cells, but none 
nearly old enough to emerge. 

My pet three-quarter depth colony 
got the de luxe treatment. They didn’t 
get plain sugar sirup. They got real 
honey saved especially for them. And, 
while they were not what they would 
have been if they had combs of pollen, 
they did raise ten times as much brood 
as the others, and are just about ready 
to start emerging as this is being writ- 
ten. There is some proof that honey 
stores are better than sirups, eh wot? 

We have to stop this for now, but if 
anyone got a lesson on the importance 
of having natural pollen stores for the 
bees in the spring when the weather is 
unpredictable, it was me. 
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Beekeeping in Rhode Island 


by HOWARD A. PIKE, Rhode Island 


HODE ISLAND is the smallest State 

in the Union. The total area is 
1214 square miles. Total land area, 
1058 square miles and inland water 
area 156 square miles of Atlantic coast- 
al waters. The greatest length of the 
State, north and south, is 48 miles, and 
the greatest width 37 miles. The length 
of the mainland, at the tidal high water 
line, is 360.2 miles; length of off-lying 
islands, at tidal high water line is 23.7 
miles. Not only being the smallest State 
it is the most densely populated, hav- 
ing 749.2 persons per square mile or 
about 800,000 persons in all. 

The highest point in the State is 
Jerimoth Hill, in the town of Foster, 
which is 812 feet above sea level. Nar- 
ragansett Bay extends in from the sea 
28 miles, and its width varies from 
three to 12 miles. The coast line of the 
State is 400 miles long. Being the 
smallest State it is one of the oldest as 
it is one of the original six New Eng- 
land States. 

Because two-thirds of the area is 
covered by woodlands and water the 
other third does not leave much room 
for beekeeping. Twenty years ago there 
were 650 beekeepers here but today 
that number has dwindled to about 350. 
For the last six years the average num- 
ber of colonies per year has been about 
2000. The average pounds per colony 
is about 20 pounds yet I have seen a 
few colonies produce 100 pounds in a 
good year. There are no primary or sec- 
ondary regions, etc., here because you 
can set a colony down most anywhere 
in Rhode Island, except in dense wood- 
land and with proper colony manage- 
ment get a crop of honey. There is no 
wintering problem if the beekeeper 
practices good management. The last 
four winters have been quite mild and 
no packing of hives was necessary. 
Just keep young queens in the colony 
and pack them in honey and they will 
survive most winter weather here. 

In this state we are fortunate in hav- 
ing some  nectar-bearing plants in 
bloom most of the time from April to 
November. Some of these plants pro- 
duce nectar in abundance when weath- 
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Apiary Inspector, Providence, R. I. 


er conditions are right, while other 
plants yield nectar sparingly. Some 
nectar from one source or another is 
coming into the hives almost all season 
long. The plants which furnish sources 
of honey in Rhode Island, in the order 
of their blooming period, are: the wil- 
lows, maples, and elms, followed by 
less important shrubs and plants which 
furnish the bees with early supplies of 
pollen and nectar so needful in build- 
ing up the bee population preparatory 
to the harvest later on. Next come 
fruit blossoms, including plum, cherry, 
pear, apple, raspberry, huckleberry, 
and blueberry, which, when the season 
is favorable, yield good crops of honey 
which is of course used by the bees in 
building up the colony. As a rule, pol- 
len is abundant for early brood rearing 
and no substitutes are necessary unless 
a colony is weak at this time. 
Dandelions are not of much impor- 
tance here but do yield pollen. Locust 
is abundant in some places and when 
conditions are favorable it yields a 
heavy, water white honey for about 
eight days. Where soil conditicas af- 
ford abundant moisture, clovers pro- 
duce some of our best honey, but un- 
fortunately, clover is rather scarce here. 
The next source is from the sumacs, 
which, when abundant, furnish the 
main crop, although they overlap cleth- 
ra (sweet pepper bush) in some seasons. 
Together they both make a good crop. 
Swampy and less settled sections give 
us button bush, clethra, and clematis 
which all yield a white and highly fla- 
vored honey. All these plants usually 
yield nectar very sparingly, but occa- 
sionally the yield is abundant. Europe- 
an lindens, numerous in some cities and 
villages, are sometimes heavy yielders. 
The season closes with the goldenrods 
and asters, which in some years have 
heavy yields of rich and aromatic hon- 
ey. Most good beekeepers leave this 
honey on the hives to add to the winter 
stores as insurance against starvation. 
If | have any preference for the best 
places to keep bees here | would favor 
the southern half of the State although 
fogs from the ocean are sometimes bad. 
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Queen 
Introduction 


as advocated by MILTON 
Annadale, N. J. 


T A RECENT bee meeting, the dis- 

cussion turned to a brand new fool- 
proof method of queen introduction. 
Well, it was about as foolproof as they 
declared, but it was far from being 
new. How old this gentleman made 
me feel. This was the method by which 
I introduced my first queen 23 years 
ago. 

At that time this method of fool- 
proof queen introduction was in vogue 
and I, just entering the business, had 
to try it. Briefly, it was taking the 
attendants and candy away from the 
queen when she was received by mail, 
letting her starve for 20 to 40 minutes 
and then placing her directly (without 
candy) on the top bars of a colony that 
had just been made queenless. 


This same system was sometimes 
used when the queen was a laying 


queen taken from a nuc and then in- 
troduced into a colony. In that case, 
the queen in full lay could be brought 
to the “distress” or “acceptance” con- 
dition in five to ten minutes due to 
her high food demand. This system 
was foolproof as far as the bees were 
concerned, but some of the beekeepers 
were not, and many reported they got 
anxious and put the queen in too soon 
and she was “balled” and killed, or 
they forgot about her and let her starve. 

About this time, New Jersey queen 
breeder, Henry Brown, began to advo- 
cate a system he had seen used in a 
recent trip to Russia. This meant 
shaking the bees off of the frames, let- 
ting them run back into the hive, and 
shaking the new queen into the mass 
and letting her run in and be accepted 
in the queenless confusion. A good 
system, it worked well. Queens received 
in mailing cages were usually wet with 
water or had a wing clipped, so they 
wouldn’t fly and the job was completed 
as soon as the old queen was found, 
killed, and the workers shook out on 
the ground. 

Some of the faint-hearted protested 
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STRICKER 


a little at this rough system and the 
late E. G. Carr began to advocate the 
removal of all attendants, introducing 
the queen alone in the mailing cage, 
letting the bees in the hive feed the 
queen through the wire until they were 
able to eat the confining candy and 
release the new queen. This gave good 
acceptance and was widely accepted. 
In fact, it was so well written up in 
bee journals that for awhile it became 
the most popular way of introducing 
queens with beekeepers in the north- 
eastern part of the United States. 

In the meantime, there was still the 
old agitation by beekeepers with their 
special introducing cages, the Mel Prit- 
chard cage, the Latham cage, the Jay 
Smith, the “E-Z-Way cage”, the modi- 
fied Doolittle cage, and many others 
working on the same principle that the 
outside bees could get into the cage, 
investigate the queen before she enter- 
ed the hive proper and began to lay. 

I'll admit I tried all these cages, and 
almost every method advocated for 
queen introduction. Though there was 
element of merit in every one of these 
methods, the big lesson seemed to be 
that the equipment used in introduction 
was secondary. Of prime importance 
was the condition of the colony that 
was being requeened. 

Briefly, in New Jersey, the push-in 
cage where the queen was confined 
over some emerging brood so she could 
be fed by these young bees who were 
supposed to be free of “new-queen- 
prejudice,” was popular. When _ the 
queen began to lay, the push-in cage 
was removed and the new queen went 
on in an uninterrupted activity of lay- 
ing eggs. 

The obvious time and work of this 
system, the resulting burr comb, the 
nuisance of the idea, soon put it back 
into limbo, where it had laid for some 
time before, because this system, like 
the other cages, was just making a 
reappearance from the early 20’s when 
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cage type introduction was popular. 

Through the years I kept trying all 
the systems so that I eventually worked 
out my own, which contained nothing 
original, merely the good features of 
all the systems. 


The Method I Like Best 


I like introducing queens taken from 
nuc boxes where they have been reared 
for just that purpose. The nuc box is 
carried to the colony that needs re- 
queening; the old queen is killed; the 
colony is smoked well, and the new 
queen and her bees and two or three 
frames of her brood are placed in the 
center of the original brood nest. If 
no nectar is coming in the hive at this 
time, a feeder can of sugar and water 
is inverted over the top of the colony. 
If there is an unusual dearth of nectar, 
sugar syrup is often also fed the colo- 
ny 24 hours before the introduction 
takes place. 

This system is fast, offers no break 
in the brood cycle and, of course, peps 
up any weak colony. It also lessens 
the danger of having the queen killed 
by a second queen that was in that 
colony unknown to its owner. 

This happens so much more often 
in a colony than most operators want 
to believe. Many colonies that are 
marked for requeening will have that 
failing mother that makes you condemn 
the hive and a new daughter that has 
been raised to supersede the failing old- 
ster. We examine the colony, kill the 
first queen we come across, and intro- 
duce a caged queen who will be killed 
by the remaining queen. 

In introducing the unconfined queen, 
she can protect herself and if she is 
better, stronger, and more virile than 
the other, she will win in the ensuing 
scramble. If she doesn’t, it can not be 
so bad, because the survivor must be 
of some quality to have taken over. 

In my search for the super queen, 
I often buy stock for testing and these 
I usually introduce in a nuc box that 
has had the queen removed almost 24 
hours before. The nuc is smoked, the 
mailing cage is laid wireside down over 
the frames containing eggs. If the hon- 
ey flow is satisfactory, the nuc is allow- 
ed to go along for ten days when it is 
checked. After this queen begins to 
lay, it can be introduced in a normal 
strength colony in the manner de- 
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scribed above. If there is no flow, the 
nuc is fed sugar sirup which goes a 


long way toward successful queen 
introduction. 
This queen _ introduction, using 


queen, her bees and her brood, is es- 
pecially recommended when you have 
one of those nasty colonies that seem 
to defy requeening. Here again, the 
feeding of sugar sirup is recommended 
for successful introduction. 

A worthwhile tip for finding the 
queen in this type of colony where 
there are lots of bees, and all so nasty 
that locating the old queen is usually 
difficult: Turn the colony around so 
it faces the opposite direction. Place 
a body of combs on the old stand, 
cover and allow the flying bees to con- 
gregate in these combs for a day, and 
examine the remainder of the colony 
at your leisure with fewer bees to 
“wallow” through, and also, you avoid 
a lot of stinging. After the queen has 
been located, and killed, the two sec- 
tions may be reunited. 

Requeening is sometimes practiced 
by installing a nuc with young queen 
on the top of a colony separated by 
two excluders from the lower brood 
chambers. This nuc was established as 
long as two months before the honey 
flow was expected. When the flow 
materialized, the excluders were re- 
moved and the two sections allowed to 
unite and work out their own salvation. 
When fall came, in most cases there 
was only one brood nest and usually 
the older queen had disappeared. With 
several of the larger and more progres- 
sive honey producers in New Jersey, 
this is a very popular system, since it 
makes for more populous colonies, 
and usually a bumper crop. 

There are many methods of queen 
introduction. Every beekeeper has his 
own special way and most beekeepers 
advocate their own special way. This 
way is taken up by others and is passed 
along with added variations and _ the 
methods we learn in our youth come 
back to us as brand new. 

Now the “distressed-queen” system 
(starving before introduction) comes 
back to me as new. Perhaps it is a good 
sign. Perhaps next summer I'll find a 
use for this system again, because it is 
foolproof, but it all goes to prove that 
in beekeeping “there is nothing abso- 
lutely new”. 
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Honey 
Desserts 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Fluffy honey orange pud- |» 
ding.—Photo courtesy Kel- | 
log Company. i 


O YOU have a sweet tooth? Proba- 

bly everyone has to some degree! 
And why not satisfy it with wholesome 
honey-sweet desserts? Good and good 
for you! Honey a natural golden 
sweet, blends superbly with the natural 
fruit sugars in the toothsome desserts 
chosen for this month’s offerings. 

After a hearty dinner, for afternoon 
coffee, or an evening snack when 
friends drop in, any one of these “hon- 
eys” will prove a real boost for honey 
in cooking. So be prepared to furnish 
the recipes. 

These easy-to-make treats are the 
kind you can make ahead of time and 
they prove to be splendid “keepers” 
even improving with a bit of aging, as 
the honey and fruits mingle and merge. 


Fluffy Honey Orange Pudding 


Four cups cornflakes, %4 cup butter, 
and 2 tablespoons honey. 

Crush cornflakes into fine crumbs. 
Blend butter and honey. Stir in corn- 
flake crumbs; mix well. Press evenly 
and firmly in bottom of 8 x 8-inch pan. 
Chill. 

One tablespoon unflavored gelatin, 
Y%4 cup cold water, 1% cups fresh or 
canned orange juice, 4% cup honey, % 
teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice, 2 egg whites, 4 tablespoons sug- 
ar, and 1 cup whipping cream. 

Soften gelatin in cold water. Heat 
orange juice, honey, and salt to boiling 
point. Add softened gelatin, stirring 
until dissolved. Cool until mixture is 
thick and sirupy. Fold in lemon juice. 
Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry; 
beat in sugar, a small amount at a time. 
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Whip cream 


Fold into fruit mixture. 
until stiff. Reserve a small amount of 
whipped cream for garnish; fold re- 
maining whipped cream into fruit mix- 
ture. Spread in pan over crumb crust. 


Chill until firm. Cut in squares to 
serve. Garnish with reserved whipped 
cream. Yield: 9 servings. 


Pineapple Honey Nut Mold 

One cup pineapple juice, 1 table- 
spoon unflavored gelatin, a 1 lb. 41% -oz. 
can crushed pineapple, about 5 table- 
spoons lemon juice, 3 tablespoons hon- 
ey, %4 teaspoon grated lemon peel, 
dash of salt, 1 package (3-0z.) cream 
cheese, 1 cup pitted dates, quartered, 
and % cup broken nutmeats. 

Soften gelatin in one-half cup pine- 
apple juice; dissolve over hot water. 
Mix with remaining pineapple juice, 
crushed pineapple, lemon juice, and 
honey. Arrange a few date pieces in 
bottom of quart mold. Cover with one 
cup of the pineapple mixture; chill un- 
til set. Blend peel, salt, and cream 
cheese; gradually add remaining pine- 
apple mixture; stir in dates and nuts. 
Pour into mold and chill until firm. 
Unmold; serve with honey-sweetened 
whipped cream. Serves 10 to 12. 
Honey Apricot Tapioca 

One cup water, % cup honey, % 
teaspoon salt, %4 cup quick-cooking 
tapioca, % cup cooked apricot pulp, 
and 1 tablespoon lemon juice. 

Combine water, honey, salt, and 
minute tapioca. Cook over medium 
heat until mixture is transparent, stir- 
ring frequently. Remove from_ heat. 
When cool, add apricot pulp and lemon 
juice. Serve with cream. Serves four. 
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Let’s Talk about 
Honey Plants 


HARVEY B. LOVELL, 
University of Louisville 


Horsemint (Monarda punctata). An 
important honey plant in the southwest 
is a very fragrant member of the mint 
family known as horsemint. It has 
pale circular clusters of yellow flowers 
spotted with purple. A circle of leafy 
bracts beneath each cluster of flowers 
vary in color from white to purple. 
Although this species of horsemint is 
native to an area from Wisconsin and 
Minnesota south to Florida and Texas, 
it is only in the southern part of its 
range that it is abundant enough to 
become of interest to beekeepers. 

Texas. Here it blooms in early June 
and into July. Horsemint is one of the 
prolific honey plants of the state, and 
the honey is white or very light amber, 
but has such a strong minty flavor that 
it is unpopular with the big packers 
because its flavor dominates in blends. 
Surpluses from 20 to 100 pounds are 
common with tops for a strong colony 
of around 200 pounds. At the home 
of Howard Weaver of Navasota, we 
were served fresh horsemint honey. It 
had an extremely strong minty flavor 
and odor which we found very interest- 
ing. Mr. Weaver packs the honey sep- 
arately and sells it under its floral 
name. Later we found his honey for 
sale hundreds of miles away at Plain- 
view in the Texas panhandle. Accord- 
ing to H. B. Parks, horsemint honey 
sometimes ferments and blows the caps 
from sealed honey but this does not 
occur if the weather is dry and the 
honey is thoroughly ripened. Luckily 
the honey is usually very dry in Texas. 

Blackland horsemint (Monarda citri- 
odora) is a very similar species but with 
the flowers without dots on the corolla. 
As the name implies this mint grows 
on blackland and also in the more fer- 
tile valleys, whereas sandyland horse- 
mint grows on dry barren hillsides. 

Oklahoma. According to V. K. Mc 
Master of Duncan, both kinds of horse- 
mint are important in his state with the 
blackland mint confined to the south- 
eastern part and the sandyland one 
occurring in sandy locations every- 
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and black-land 


Sandy-land horsemint 
horsemint. 


where. Claude Bixler, Hydro, writes 
me that his bees sometimes store as 
much as 150 pounds of horsemint hon- 
ey, but his average is nearer 40 

Florida. Orren Davis of Gainesville 
wrote that he has one horsemint loca- 
tion which may average 20 pounds per 
colony in August. 

Nebraska. Charles Cavert of Bayard 
obtained a surplus of from 50 to 100 
pounds per colony on sandy soils in 
1945 during the most intense flow 
known to his region. The flow usually 
lasts for about two weeks (A.B.J., Feb. 
1946). 

Indiana. Farther east Will A. Horst 
of Crown Point writes, “One year we 
had a flow from horsemint at South 
Gary so heavy that we had some hives 
become plugged with honey within ten 
days. Some hives stored over 100 
pounds, but this has never been repeat- 
ed, yet horsemint seems to be about as 
plentiful as ever.” 

Other species of Monarda. There 
are many other related species that are 
sometimes visited by honeybees. Wild 
bergamot (M. fistulosa), a tall herb with 
beautiful clusters of blue flowers, is 

(Continued on page 376) 
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First Annual Meeting 
Univ. of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 


July 13 - 15, 1956 


Friday, July 13 
A.M 
10:00 Call to order 
Invocation 
Welcome to R. I. State Ovficials 
Welcome to University of R. I., Pres- 





ident Carl Woodward 
President's Address, J. Gaston Le- 
vitre 


Keynote Speech: Jas. I. Hambleton, 
Head, Beekeeping and Insect Path- 
ology Section, Beltsville, Md. 

“Chinese Evodia Honey Tree’ Fred 
Schwalbel, Curator Langstroth Ar- 
boretum, Philadelphia, Penna. 

‘Nosema and Its Control”., Dr. How- 


ard E. Cmejla, Parasitologist, Ab- 
bott Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. 

P.M 

1:30 “The Law Pertaining to The Honey- 
bee”’, Mr. A. K. Blanchard, promi- 
nent lawyer and successful bee- 
keeper, Aldie, Virginia 

2.00 Panel Discussion: ‘‘Problems of the 


Suburban Beekeeper”, Robert 
Greiling, Long Island, N. Y., Mod- 
erator; Al Baptiste, Concord, 


Mass.; Edgar Blake, Woodbridge, 
Conn.; Milton Stricker, Annan- 
dale, N. J. 

2:30 “Beekeepers As I Know Them”, 


Apiculturist 
Universi- 


Abrams, 
Department, 


Prof. George 
Apiculture 





ty of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
3:00 “Productive Queens”, Charles Mraz, 
} Middlebury, Vermont 


-Edwin J. 
Dept. of 
Pennsyl- 


Morale”, Prof. 
Apiculturist. 
Entomology, 
University. 


3:30 “Colony 
Anderson, 
Zoology & 

| vania State 


) 4:00 Advance Subjects: Wax rendering, 
ete., John Buchanan, Sales Man- 
ager, A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


7:30 to 11:30 Square and modern dancing 


Saturday, July 14 
A.M 
8:00 Special groups breakfast mecting 
Francis Gravely, Chair., Suppplies 
William Clark, Chair., Extension 
Paul Holcombe. Chair., Apiary Insp. 
9:30 Reports of special groups, supplies, 
extension, and _ inspection 
“Uses of Honey in Cooking”, U.R.I. 
Home Economist 
Outdoor activities in bee yard, un- 
der direction of William Clark, 
Extension Apiarist, Pennsylvania 
State University, Prof. Edwin J. 
Anderson, Prof. George Abrams, 
4-H Program: Thomas Hines, Ky 
4-H State Beekeeping Champion, 
} Morgantown, Ky. 
P.M 
130 “Biochemistry of the Honeybee’, Dr 


Calvin Lang, of Connecticut 
2:00 ‘“Let’s Talk about Honey Plants”, 
Prof. Harvey B 


Lovell, Dept. of 
Ky. 


Biology, Louisville, K 


2:30 Panel Discussion: “Bees and Flow- 
ers’, Rev. Carl Webb, Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 

Bees— Dr. Mary I. Bunting, PHD, 
Chairman, Dean of Douglas Col- 
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Eastern Apicultural Society 


lege, Rutgers, the State Univ. of 
N. J., Beekeeper and Microbiolo- 
gist teacher. 


Mrs. Louise Yates, Hartford, Conn. 
Beekeeper, Lecturer, World Trav. 
Flowers — Mrs. Allan Davenport R. 
I. Federation of Garden Clubs 
Mrs. Adelina G. Simmons, Con- 
necticut Fed. of Garden Clubs 
Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor, Massa- 
chusetts Fed. of Garden Clubs 
3:45 Tea — by the ladies 
4:00 Business Meeting 
8:00 Banquet: Speaker, 
fred G. Brown, Atlantic Reserve 


Roy Stadel'’s ‘Waltzing Doll” 
Von Frisch's original film ‘“‘Behav- 
ior of the Honeybees” 

Sunday, July 15 

Church Services 

Tour of University Campus 


Commander Al- 


Forenoon: 


Exhibits: 
Gadget Exhibit, Alymer Jones, 
Malden, Mass. Chairman 
All the Ben Franklins of the 
World are invited to bring 
along their pet gadget for dis- 
play 
Approximate Cost: 
wife accomodations) 
Registration 
Room: Friday and Saturday 
Banquet Ticket ; 
Meals less than a dollar per 
Suppose -3 meals Fri. 2 meals 
Sat., and 2 meals Sun. Total 
of meals max. 7.00 
Add $2.00 if you register Thurs. 2.00 
TOTAL $18.05 
Where can you buy a cheaper vaca- 
tion weekend plus all bee knowledge 
and pleasure derived from your visit 
to Rhode Island? 
Kingston, Rhode Island is located on 


(Rooms, husband and 
$ 3.00 
4.00 


2.05 


the NYNH&H Railroad route out of 
New York and Boston. All Pennsyl- 


vania trains out of both Pennsylvania 
Station, New York and South Station 
Boston stop at Kingston. Taxi and Bus 
service is available out of Kingston 
Station. 





JUST NEWS 
Sioux Honey Association has taken 
over the Bogenshutz uncapping ma- 
chine. They have purchased the com- 
plete Bogenshutz stock from the Engle- 
berg-Huller Company of Syracuse, N. 
Y. Sioux Honey Association and its 
members have been working on im- 
provements that will be incorported 
into this machine. They will carry a 
complete line of parts for the present 
users. The machine will be manufac- 
tured in Sioux City, Sioux, Iowa. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 






|| 
Eas il 


Jack Deyell 


N MY May talk I mentioned seeing 

two queens in a hive, a four-and-a- 
half-year-old queen, and supposedly, 
her daughter. Within the past week I 
checked through this hive again but 
did not find either of the queens, but 
did find eggs and larvae. I will likely 
find one of the queens, or both, in the 
near future. I’m interested to learn 
how long the old queen lives. 
A Late Spring 

We appear to be about two weeks 
behind in weather conditions. Last 
spring was very early, but this year, 
bees have not been able to collect 
much pollen and brood rearing has 
slowed up considerably. So long as 
there is old pollen and honey in the 
combs, brood rearing will continue but 
there is nothing like fresh pollen to 
stimulate it. 
Importance of Pollen 

Today, May 7, I saw bees carrying 
pollen at a temperature of 50 degrees 
F. This seems quite unusual. Just how 
they can collect pollen at this low tem- 
perature, I’m unable to understand. 
Those of you who are interested to 
know just how bees pack pollen into 
the corbicula, should read the book, 
“The Pollen Load of the Honeybee”, 
by Dorothy Hodges. This came out in 
January 1952 and can be obtained 
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by M. J. Deyell 


from Bee Research Association, 10- 


Barnett Wood Lane, Ashtead, Surrey, 
England. The price is $3.00. This 
process of collecting and packing of 
pollen on the bees’ legs is complicated, 
to say the least. 

Dr. C. G. Butler, head of the Bee 
Research Dept., Rothamstead Experi- 
ment Station, England, in his late book, 
“The Honeybee”, quotes Todd as stat- 
ing that 10 average size pollen loads 
are required to produce one worker 
bee and one pound of pollen is neces- 
sary to produce four to five thousand 
bees. Since approximately 200,000 bees 
are reared by a strong colony in the 
course of a year, this would require 
about 44 pounds of pollen for the col- 
ony. Something like 2,000,000 loads 
of pollen are required to supply the 
needs of the average colony for one 
year. 

After attempting to comprehend the 
foregoing, we begin to realize how im- 
portant pollen is in the bee hive. In 
areas where there is a scarcity of pol- 
len, or, where early frosts have destroy- 
ed the bloom from which pollen is 
collected, it is necessary to feed a pol- 
len substitute or supplement to enable 
bees to continue brood rearing. 


A Marvelous Balance in Nature 


There is, indeed, a marvelous bal- 
ance in nature if man does not upset 
it. A swarm of bees in a tree or the 
siding of a building, during a favorable 
honey season, will store a goodly sup- 
ply of honey, also pollen for future 
use. The pollen is stored adjacent to 
the brood-rearing area of the combs 
and the cells are about half-filled with 
pollen. As the last brood emerges in 
the fall, some late-gathered honey is 
likely to be stored on top of the pollen. 
This honey protects the pollen during 
the winter. In the spring, as the bees 
consume the honey covering the pol- 
len, it becomes available to the bees. 
This usually is a life saver for the bees, 
especially during cold spells of weather 
in the spring when bees are unable to 
fly out after fresh pollen. And thus, 
brood rearing will continue during the 
early spring even though bees are un- 
able to fly out after fresh pollen. When 
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man has control of the bees, he is like- 
ly to overlook the necessity of an abun- 
dance of pollen and perhaps will not 
permit the bees to store a normal 
amount in the combs during the fall 
months because of his faulty hive 
manipulation. 

Some beekeepers may take a notion, 
late in the fall, to rearrange the combs 
in the brood chamber and _ perhaps 
remove some combs containing pollen 
from the brood chamber. In some in- 
stances, this results in the loss of the 
colony. If we would let the brood 
chambers strictly alone in the late sum- 
mer and fall, so far as exchanging or 
removing combs is concerned, we 
would be better off the following 
spring. 

Losing Tons of Honey 

When we come to see how it is pos- 
sible during a favorable honey season 
to secure good crops of honey, with 
good bees and intelligent apiary man- 
agement, we begin to realize how many 
tons of honey, perhaps carloads, are 
lost throughout the country during the 
season. 

About 15 years ago, when we kept 
bees commercially in western Ohio, 
one day I was looking for a suitable 
apiary location and noticed some bees 
(about 25 hives) beside a dwelling 
house near the side of the road. I de- 
cided to call on the beekeeper. He was 
in an exceptionally good beekeeping 
location with an abundance of clovers 
around him. He was producing comb 
honey, or trying to. When I asked him 
about the crops he secured he said that 
he usually got one shallow super of 
honey but one year he had to put on 
the second super. I knew he was in 
an excellent location. I had a com- 
mercial apiary about five miles from 
him with hives piled high with supers, 
some colonies with over 200 pounds 
surplus. This beekeeper could have 
been producing four or five times the 
amount of honey he secured had he 
known how to manage his bees. 
Having Hives Boiling Over with 
Bees at the Right Time 

It seems apparent that some beekeep- 
ers do not know the difference between 
a real honest-to-goodness colony boil- 
ing over with bees and an ordinary col- 
ony of mediocre strength. It is the 
populous colonies that pile up the sur- 
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plus honey. Bees wear out rapidly 

during the honey flow, therefore it is 

necessary that there be an abundance 

of young bees in the colony to gradu- 

yf take the place of the old ones that 
ie. 

It is necessary to have a large per- 
centage of bees of the honey-gathering 
age at the time the main honey flow 
starts. Twenty-one days are required 
from the egg to the young emerging 
bee. Two weeks more are required for 
this young bee to become a field bee. 
This makes five weeks from the time 
an egg is laid until it results in a field 
bee ready to help store the honey crop. 

In this area the main honey flow 
usually starts about the middle of June. 
This being the case, it is very necessary 
that heavy brood rearing occurs during 
May or early June in order to have 
bees of the proper age to go out after 
the honey. 

Keeping Ahead of the Bees 

This is very important. Sometimes 
we fail to put on supers in time and 
the colonies become congested and 
start building queen cells and eventu- 
ally will swarm unless some measures 
are taken to forestall swarming. 

It does no harm to put on supers 
containing drawn combs a little ahead 
of the time they are actually needed. 
The bees will get in the habit of going 
up into these supers, even though very 
little is coming in. When the flow does 
break, the bees will then begin work- 
ing in the supers immediately. 

In this connection, it should be men- 
tioned that putting on supers containing 
frames with full sheets of foundation 
too early, or during a dearth of nectar, 
is a mistake, because the bees may 
gnaw holes in the full sheets of founda- 
tion. However, putting on supers con- 
taining drawn combs just prior to the 
beginning of the main flow is perfectly 
in order. 

Top Supering 

This means putting the new super on 
top of the super or supers already part- 
ly filled. We have practiced this for a 
number of years and find it quite sat- 
isfactory, especially during a good 
honey flow. This method saves an 
enormous amount of work in lifting 
filled and partly filled supers on and 
off the hives. Let us suppose the hive 
already has one or two supers on and 
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another is needed. The old method of 
placing the new one at the bottom of 
the pile directly above the queen ex- 
cluder, below the filled and partly filled 
supers, involves an enormous amount 
of work. These supers must be lifted 
off, then lifted back on. If you esti- 
mate the weight you lift during this 
operation, you will be surprised. For 
example, assuming the supers already 
on contain 50 pounds of honey, in a 
50-colony yard handling these twice in 
order to place the new supers at the 
bottom of the piles, you would be lift- 
ing over 5,000 pounds. We should use 
our heads to save our backs! 
Lighting a Smoker 

I meet beekeepers who say they can- 
not keep their smoker lighted. Possibly 
the reason is that they do not light it 
properly in the first place. It seems 
necessary to use the right kind of fuel. 
There are many different kinds. I have 
tried most of them. At present, we use 
old burlap sacks rolled up into the 
diameter of a smoker barrel, then cut 
into proper lengths with an axe to al- 
most fill the smoker. We do not roll 
the burlap too tight. It is an advantage 
to light a piece of paper, place it in the 
bottom of the smoker barrel, then after 
it is going well, take the roll of burlap 
and let it down into the smoker, work- 
ing the smoker bellows until the burlap 
starts to burn freely. Be sure the 
smoker fuel is well lighted before start- 
ing to work the bees. Sometimes a 
smoker is set aside long enough for 
the fuel to die out. It is then necessary 
to light the smoker again. It pays to 
have a good smoker and good fuel 
properly lighted. 

| used to hold the smoker between 
my knees while handling combs. Oc- 
casionally I would burn holes in my 
coveralls and perhaps scorch my knees. 
I now hang the smoker on one end of 
the hive by a small hook provided for 
that purpose. 
Don’t Let Bees Starve 

June is a rather treacherous month 
for bees, especially in the clover re- 
gions of the North. Even though colo- 
nies appear to have an _ adequate 
amount of stores in late May or early 
June, honey disappears rapidly during 
heavy brood rearing. In some areas 
there is a light honey flow between the 
fruit bloom and clover flows. In other 
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Boy ready to capture a big swarm in a 
basket.—Photo by Frank Buckley, Bristol, 
England. 


areas, bees make a scant living and if 
a spell of cool rainy weather comes, 
some colonies may starve. Some years 
ago we had a few very populous colo- 
nies that starved early in June. Some 
clover was in bloom but it had not be- 
gun secreting nectar. 

During a cool rainy spell prior to 
the major honey flow, commercial bee- 
keepers with out-yards can avert starva- 
tion by hefting the end of each hive 
and feeding granulated sugar to any 
colonies that feel light. An inner cov- 
er will hold almost three pounds of 
sugar which is the equivalent of a five- 
pound pail of thick sugar sirup. The 
center block of the inner cover is re- 
moved to permit the bees to reach the 
sugar and I know from experience that 
they will go after it—if they need it. 

The novice beekeeper with only a 
few hives can easily examine his colo- 
nies to see if feeding is necessary, even 
though the weather is cool. 


E URGE our friends to read 

the article, “Kinds of Bees” by 
George E. Bohart and W. P. Nye 
that appears in this issue. It is the 
second in a series of articles about 
the role of honeybees in the world 
of insects. The pictures are out- 
standing and the material is written 

| so everyone can understand it. 
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The Middiesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association (Mass.) will hold its second 
outdoor meeting of the season at the 
home and apiaries of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Neunzer, Woburn Street, An- 
dover, Mass. Henry is our hard-work- 
ing Association president, and we look 
forward to having our first meeting at 
their new location in Andover. The 
meeting will be held on Saturday, June 
30, at 2:00 P.M.—L. C. Proctor, Sec. 


The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet Sunday, June 10th, 
at Glenn Borchardt, Jr., 5401 Newton, 
Mission, Kansas at 2:30 p.m. (One 
block west and six blocks north of 
Shawnee-Misston High School).  Pro- 
gram under discussion will be Produc- 
tion: Section honey; Cut comb honey; 
and Extracted honey by Mr. H. J. 
Schaeffer. Drawing prize and refresh- 
ments. All welcome who ere interested 
in beekeeping. — Mrs. William Brite, 
Secretary. 


The Westchester County (New York) 
Beekeepers’ Association wijl hold its 
first outdoor meeting on Sunday, June 
17th at the summer cottage of Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene L. Morrison, at Bethel, 
Sullivan Couniy, New York. All mem- 
bers and visitors are urged to bring 
their picnic lunch. Coffee and _ soft 
drinks will be furnished by the associ- 
ation. There will also be several port- 
able fireplaces, if anyone wants to 
make use of them.—Mrs. Alfred Roth, 
Publicity. 


The Connecticut Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation summer meeting will be held 
June 23, 10 a.m., 1956. at Ed La- 
brake’s, Bradley Heights, Woodbridge, 
Conn. and the speaker will be Paul L. 
Holcombe of New Jersey. His talk will 
be on general beekeeping. Plans for 
the exhibit at the R. I. meeting of the 
E. A. S. will be discussed. Lunch will 
be pot-luck with coffee furnished. Be- 
sinners in beekeeping and out-of-state 
visiting beekeepers are welcome. 

At the recent April meeting of the 
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association the following officers were 
elected: President, Chester Niles, 35 
New Rd., Mt. Carmel, Conn.; Sec., 
Miss Lois Baker, Brooklyn, Conn.; 
Treas., Edwin’ LaBrake, Woodbridge, 
Conn.; Chairman of Pub., P. J. Hewitt, 
Jr., Litchfield, Conn. Pres. of Ladies 
Aux., Mrs. M. Louise Yates, 15 Chap- 
man St., Hartford, Conn.—Philemon 
J. Hewitt, Jr., Chairman of Publicity. 


The Lake County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation of Indiana, at their meeting on 
April 12 elected officers as follows: 
Mrs. Robert M. Black, Lowell, Indi- 
ana, President; Will Horst, Vice Presi- 
dent; and Tom Taylor, Lovell, Secre- 
tary- Treasurer. 


Who’s Who in Apiculture. The new 
president of the Connecticut Beekeep- 
ers’ Association is Chester Niles, 53 
New Rd., Mt. Carnel, Connecticut. 


The Pennsylvania State University 
will hold a beekeeping short course 
August 13 to 17. Any interested adult 
may enroll by writing to the Director 
of Short Courses, College of Agrciul- 
ture, University Park, Pa. Some _ sub- 
jects to be discussed are: Starting Bee- 
keeping, Spring Management, Swarm 
Control, Requeening, Queen Rearing, 
Bee Diseases, and Marketing. More 
details wi!l appear in a future issue. 


The Worcester County Bee Associ- 
ation will hold its second outdoor meet- 
ing at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester Roaf, 2nd New Village, Man- 
chaug, Mass. After our business meet- 
ing we will enjoy a picnic supper, 
please bring chairs and table. Coffee 
will be served. A cordial invitation 1s 
extended to all beekeepers. — A. W. 
Rozenas, Publicity Chairman. 


The Ohio State Beekeepers’ summer 
meeting will be held in Medina, July 
21 and 22, at Hale’s Hall in the Fair 


Grounds. Host organizations are Me- 


dina, Erie, Cuyahoga, and Lorain 
County Associations. Dean L. Rum- 
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mell of Ohio College of Agriculture, 
Ohio State University, will be the guest 
speaker. A banquet will occur the 
evening of July 21. The program will 
consist of talks, movies, demonstra- 
tions, and panel discussions. Details of 
the program will appear in the July 
Gleanings. 


Charles P. Cornell one of the most 
active Presidents of the R. I. Beekeep- 
ers’ Association and Country Gentle- 
man farmer passed away during the 
month of April. Old time Rhode Is- 
land beekeepers will remember well the 
good times and interesting beekeeping 
meetings held at Mr. Cornell’s resi- 
dence in Buttonwoods. For a time Mr. 
Cornell was actively engaged in queen 
rearing and the queen-rearing apiaries 
were under the supervision of Howard 
A. Pike, Apiary Inspector for Rhode 
Island. Mr. Cornell maintained a cloth- 
ing store on South Main Street in the 
Providence area for a number of years 
and kept colonies of bees in the back 










arms. 
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THE VERY ODD BELIEF that bees will ~ 
not sting if one holds h‘s breath, may =—N 
have some practical foundation. Breath- =," 
ing on bees, especially if no honey is 
coming in, often arouses them—so do 
quick nervous motions of the hands or <= 
Naturally, a person holding his 


room of the store and the bees could 
be seen flying in and out the window, 
Many old time Rhode Island beekeep- 
ers will remember the cracker barre] 
sessions at the Cornell Store. 


The Tri-State mid-summer beekeep- 
ers’ meeting will be held in Sioux City 
on July 7th. Sioux Honey Association 
will be hosts. 





Cover Picture | 


Edwinna Earp of brooksville, | 
Maryland, holds a colony of sting- 
less bees from Brazil belonging to 
the genus Trigona. The lid of the 
hive has been opened to show the 
general construction of the nest | 
and the size of the colony. The 
bees in question are slightly small- | 
er than house flies and are excel- 
lent pollinators; however, they | 
store only enough honey for their 
own needs.—A USDA. photo by 
Forsythe. 


Illustrated by 
V. R. Stephen 
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breath is not very active. 
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keep- Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
City umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 18c per counted 
ation word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 
ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by 
the 10th of the month preceding publication. 
HONEY FOR SALE WANTED—Honey in sixty-pound cans, 
. | le a also beeswax, any quantity. L. E. Allen, 
wt WE ay AND SELL all ‘varieties. of Tipton, Mich, 
g- honey. ny quantity. Write us for bes WRITE FOR Shipping tags and gquota- 
{oO prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, tions on rendered cee gs By 
: Onsted, Michigan. ee ___ + one pound up and if you have over 25 
1¢€ IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. pounds let us work it into foundation for 
1e Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. you at a 25 per cent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 
st Light and amber comb honey. Abram ae Se 
: Brubaker, Rt. 2, Lancaster, Pa. CASH for Amber and Buckwheat Honey. 
le ‘ Best cash price for wax. Hubbard, Onsted, 
. | HONEY FOR | SALE, can or truckload. Michigan. 
l- | — = — = ee _. WANTED—Buckwheat and some amber 
; CLOVER extracted honey in_ sixties. honey. Eastern Food Products, 421 Bed- 
y Abram Brubaker, Rt. 2, Lancaster, ~~ ford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
iT MICHIGAN'S finest raspberry, bass-- - ——— 
y wood, clover comb honey, in 4 x 5 window FOR SALE 
“s cartoned sections. Extra fancy, $8.00; Fan- - 


cy, $7.00; No. 1, $6.00; No. 2, $5.00 case. 
Ready now for shipment. E. Z. Quick Way 
B Farms, Boyne Falls, Michigan. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE We can published (64 pages) free for the asking. 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- Listing many items not found in other 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to catalogs. No agents—buy direct and save 


sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARK- 
SON, KENTUCKY. 


— . — sart ypress * 

CASH for all types extracted honey Pang Ra mr oR yl aeent ee a 
Send sample and best price. Buckeye Hon- $1.00 each: 50 or more, 90 cents each: 100 
ey Co., 3930 No. High St., Columbus 14, O. or more, 85 cents each. One nailed up 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

WANTED—AIl grades of extracted hon- 
Deer Creek 


sample postpaid. $1.25. Fred L. Poole, 
Elizabethtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


FOR SALE — 8-frame Root equipment 
for 700-colony apiary. Write for details to 


= ey. Send sample and price. E. H. Wadleigh, Monte Vista, Colo. 
Honey Farms, London, Ohio. _ : FOR SALE — Several thousand once- 
HONEY WANTED, all grades in 60's. used 60-lb. cans. 30c each; also 1500 more 
Mail samples, advise quantity, best price. than once-used cans, 20c. F.O.B., River 
M. R. Cary Corp., 1112-14 East Erie Blvd., Rouge, Honeymoon Products Co., 39 East 
Syracuse, N. Y. : nie a Henry St., River Rouge, Michigan. 
HONEY WANTED — All grades and va- QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail postpaid. Southwick Apiaries. Waban, 
samples. State —- nay ge Massachusetts. 
CAMPANY, 2613 Sout ates ve Os : - 
FOR SALE—Good new and used 10- 
Angeles 22, California. frame equipmen:. ¥ two large tanks. Ray 
WANTED < White extracted or r— Wilcox, Odessa , 
honey. Send _ sample maereport a - Three-frame not reversible, hone - 
be A . - > 7 y ex- 
Company, Millersport, Ohio, = stractor, $13.00; 4-frame, $18.00, fine shape. 
BEESWAX by md ge - oo —— Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 
paid in cash or trade for bee supplies e 2 = sapere 
A. I. Root Company, Medina, Chio; Coun- Rng ae Te ge ge A ‘oo 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, San Antonio, Texas. prain : y, g00 
a es _—— dition. $1.00 each. Wilson Mitchell, Boyne 
BEST CASH DEAL - ame 3 honey (any Falls, Michigan. 
grade) and beeswax. exander Company, ~¥OR SAL 3- ag =; aaa 
E—8-gal. steam boiler, Brand 
819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, ee. —_—_——- Senior Cappings melter, Root 2-frame re- 
WANTED, chunk comb and exiracted versible extractor, steam knife, 15 Wood- 
honey. Mail sample and prices. Stoller man extractor, comb savers, 40 Modified 
Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. Dadant bottoms and covers, Neises 2-bas- 
WANTED: Light amber clover and fall- Ket strainer. Norman Roos, Hawley, Minn. 
flowers honey, no buckwheat. Also white FOR SALE—One used small extractor; 
clover. Send sample and lowest price. one used large extractor. Hubbard Api- 
rE Cloverdale Honey Co., Fredonia, N. Y aries, Onsted, Michigan. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


r4e-(e( 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





Quality Bred Italian Queens 
75¢ each, $8.00 per dozen 
All queens shipped Air Mail. 
Our breeders picked from our Michi- 
gan Apiaries for High production and 
hardiness. 


WALTER D. LEVERETTE 


APIARIES 
P. O. Box 364 Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
ONLY source of ORIGINAL 
John M. Davis ITALIAN 
QUEENS 

1-24 25-99 100-up 
$1.25 $1.15 $1.05 
Producers of ROYAL JELLY 
PrP. © Bex 122 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 








WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
LARGE LEATHER-COLORED 
THREE-BANDED 
QUALITY SUPREME 
CERTIFICATE WITH EACH SHIPMENT 
1 -9 Air Mail 85ce each 
10 -99 Air Mail 80c each 
100-up Air Mail 75c each 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling Ave. Baytown, Texas 


1956 QUEEN BEES 
3-Banded Italians 
ee Pre ee $1.20 each 
OS .. 1.10 each 
Geo. W. Moore 


Shasta, Shasta Co., California 


HONEY LABELS 


improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please s- d for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





WANT TO RETIRE, keep bees, or edu- 
cate your children? Home in Claremont, 
Calif., offered by owner is a one-story. 
two bedroom house with living room, bath, 
combined dinette-kitchen, service porch, 
and screened sun porch. Two-floor gas 
furnaces. All public utilities available. 
Lot 50 by 150 feet. Zoned R-3, additional 
apartments can be erected for rental in- 
come. Price $12,500 cash or $5,000 down 
payment. Balance on monthly amortized 
terms. Claremont has a population of 
about 10,000 not including college atten- 
dance of several thousands. Weather nearly 
ideal. To those really interested will send 
small photo of house and answer any per- 
tinent questions. L. W. Boyden, 330 West 
6th St., Claremont, Calif. 


FOR SALE—100 10-frame colonies with 
one super boiling over with bees, $10.00 
per colony. A. V. Dowling, Valdosta, Ga 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for a 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

CAUCASIANS—2-lb. package, $3.50; 3- 
lb. package, $4.50. Untested queens, $1.00 
each; 100 for $85.00. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Company, Rt. 3, Box 90, Greenville, Ala 

PACKAGE BEES—tTake a vacation on 
your express money. Come for your bees; 
be our guest while here. 1800 hives to 
shake. Booking orders now. MILLER 
BRC's., SAFFORD, ALA 


LIGHT 3-band and Carniolan bees and 
queens. 3 pound, $5.00; 5 pound, $7.00 
Queens, $1.00, delivered price. Luther 
Pickett, Efland, N. C. 

THE YANKEE STRAIN — $1.00 each 
Thebest queens for honey production. 23 
years of breeding. The Stricker Apiaries, 
Annandale, N. J. 

CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN queens 
$1.00 each. Shipment starts April 20. I 
have the late Albert G. Hann strain of 
bees Makes lots of white comb honey 
Gentlest of all bees. Roy Waddell, Wood- 
ruff, &. €. 

CAUCASIANS—Young laying queens for 
rest of season, $1.00 each. Good working, 
hardy gentle bees Queens __— personally 
raised. Fred Brock, McDonald, Tenn. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY—3 pound 
bees with queen, $3.75; 3 pound, queenless, 
$3.00. Live delivery and a health certifi- 
cate with shipment. Norma E. Roy & Son 
Hessmer, La 


FOR SALE—100 colonies in 10-frame 
standard equipment located in Northwest 
Iowa Write XW, care Cleanings in Bee 
Culture, Medina, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—100 colonies of Italian bees 
A-1, and equipment, $10.00 each. Tolbert 
Turner, Box 46, Saginaw, Texas. Phon¢ 
MA 48507 

FOR SALE 100 colonies, two stories 
300 extracting supers. George Simon, Rt 
3, Chillicothe, Ohio 


Will fill your cages with booster bee 
for 65 cents pound after May 15. Valdosta 
Honey Co., Valdosta, Ga 
SEEDS 

HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog 
on request Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Ia 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


“Adventures in Beekeeping”. 
$2.00. Robert Oglesby, R. R. 1, 
town, Ohio. 

PLAIN or wavy-wired foundation. Bees- 
wax rendered and purchased. Wax Work- 
ers, Ithaca, New York. 

ROYAL JELLY in capsules. 


lliustrated. 
Middle- 


Each con- 


tains 10 mg. Royal Jelly, 5 mg. Vitamin 
B, 5 mg. Calcium Pantothenate. Boxes of 
30, $1.50 to beekeepers. Retails for $3.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 12th St., 


Michigan. 
Jmid.Y, 1 ©, 


Detroit 6, 


PURE ROYAL $20.00; 


one pound up, $15.00 per oz. B. A. Ander- 
son Co., Opp, Alabama. 
FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Little 


Queen Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal Jelly 


Enterprises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, California. 

WANTED—Cash paid for a large outfit 
of bees in the midwest, standard 10-frame 


size preferred. Send all information in 
first letter. Box 224, Gleanings, Medina, O. 

WANT 45 or_50 frame radial extractor. 
Lewis Konces, No. Abington, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A good reliable man for a 
few months, or a permanent position for 
the right man. Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, 
Texas. 

WANTED—Experienced beekeeper and 
one helper able to drive truck. Year 
around employment Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


MAGAZINES 


Know interesting 
bees of India through 
JOURNAL, published in 
Bhupen Apliaries (Himalayas), 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P. India; or 
through them. Subs. Rs9/ or 15 shillings 
or $2.25 yearly. Sample copy post free for 
Rs'!,/, or s2/6, or 20 cents (International 
Money Order). Payment in mint postage 
stamps of your country accepted. 


facts concerning the 
the INDIAN BEE 

English by the 
Ramegarrh 


r available 


Archiv fur Bienenkunde, International 
journal for Bee Culture and beekeeping 
economics. Founded in the fall of 1918. 
Oldest economic bee journal in the world 
Praised again and again for its decades ot 


independent leadership through many en- 
dorsements and advice as a _ valuable 
source also for the practice. Classic. Year- 
ly DM 5.50. Any aspiring beekeeping 
friend will receive a sample copy. Biene- 
Verglag, Giebelbach, Lindau, Germany. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal 
of the Bee Research Association, published 
monthly, contains the latest research re- 
ports on bees and beekeeping. With Api- 
cultural Abstracts it costs $3.00 per annum 


Apicultural Abstracts only $1.75 per an- 
num from the Hon. Subscription Secre- 
tary, Bee Research Association, 10 Barnett 
Wood Lane, ASHTEAD, Surrey, England. 

Read the South African Bee Journal 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P.O. Box 
3106, Cape Town, South Africa 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAIS- 


ER reaches more sheepmen with more in- 
formation on range sheep than any other 
magazine published Subscription $1.00 


Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas 
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ALWAYS BEST 
AHEAD OF THE REST 


BERRY’S 


“Old Reliable” Strain 
Italian Bees 
STANDARD OF THE 


BEEKEEPING PROFESSION 
Definitely, the PREFERRED stock of 
MAJOR SUCCESSFUL HONEY 
PRODUCERS the WORLD over. IN- 
SURE your crop with young, vigorous, 
producing, DEPENDABLE BERRY 
BEES. Sixty years of SELECT breed- 
ing. 

(Prices after June Ist) 


Quantity Qns. 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-Ilb. 
1-24 85c $2.75 $3.75 $4.75 $5.75 
25-99 80c 2.65 3.65 4.65 5.65 
100-up 75c 2.55 3.55 4.55 5.55 


(For Queenless or Booster Packages 
Deduct Price of Queen) 


M. C. BERRY & SON 


P. O. Box 684 Montgomery, Ala. 
ERIC EE LT ET 
* » 
QUEENS 
$1.00 


W. E. PLANT 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 














FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS 
That stand the test for honey- 
gatherers, gentle, prolific. 
Queens bred from hives mak- 





ing 300 Ibs. and over of hon- 
ey. Fumagillin-fed grafting 
and queen yards HEALTH 
CERTIFICATE with each 
shipment 
All packages F.C.B. Jesup. 
Quantity 
3-lb. pkg. w/q $3.00 
4-lb. pkg. w/q 3.50 
QUEENS — Mated and Laying 
1 to 50 75e; 51 to 100 65c; 101 up 55e 
Tested Queens, $1.50. All queens delivered 
airmail. Prompt live delivery guaranteed. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
JESUP, GEORGIA, U.S.A. 
BEEKEEPERS — A new source of in- 
come. See Royal Jelly Ad on page 324. 
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DADANT?’S Starline Hybrids or, GARON’S Three-Banded 
Italian Queens will make profit for you. 
Do not be caught with poor or failing queens. 
— Prices — QUEENS % 


Starlines Italians Starlines Italians mes. U.S. 
$1.30 95¢ 25-99 $1.20 90c Pat. Off. 
100-up ... 1.10 85c 
Queens clipped or marked, if desired, free. 
GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 





. 


QUEEEOOUUOOEEOOEDOUCOUCOCOUOEOOOOROROCECEOCROORCOECEOCCOROOOROGEOCOROSSROCEOOSCRCORECUOCOROCEROSSCECOCECOCROCRECCCOCCRCRRORECOCCCEORCREORCEOCRCCRCOROEREEeeeeeeeteEE 1, 


RIGHT NOW SERVICE ON QUEENS 
WITH VIM, VIGOR, AND VITALITY 
Reared under most ideal conditions from stocks with 
scientifically tested breeding background. Work 
done by men who have grown up in the business 
and devoted to the bees as a life profession. Join 
the host of progressive, alert honey producers who Reg. U.S. 
know the worth of good queens; with uniformity Pat. Off. 
year after year. 
“THE BITTERNESS OF POOR QUALITY LINGERS LONG 
AFTER THE SWEETNESS OF CHEAP PRICE IS FORGOTTEN.” 





“Starline” “Magnolia State” 
Dadant 4-Way Hybrid Queens Italian Queens 
SU. sdciscee\unskeinanctaeppacinsaameincammuadeial $1.40 $1.20 
DEED Sncstnnsaiucinnintdieninonigaisaaion 1.30 1.10 
OS aa 1.20 1.00 


Clipped and Marked FREE. Air mailed where expedient. Live deliv- 

ery guaranteed, also satisfactory performance after safe introduction. 

JENSEN’S APIARIES MACON, MISS. U.S.A. 
“The Business QUALITY Built” 


%, 
“CUURERUCOERDCOUEREGOUCRORDOORERSGODEREROOEOGEREOUEESEOOEREROOOEN 
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WILBANK‘S 

QUEENS “ITALIANS” QUEENS 
For your summer and fall requeening we offer you an outstanding Strain of 
Three Band Italians and can furnish select young laying Queens promptly on 
receipt of your order. - 





Prices 
ers ree er Sera $ .85 each 
PTT TTT Te TTC CTT COTE Te -75 each 
FEOF OPEC EET CCT COTO 1.50 each 


Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia 











| 
Queens clipped and/or painted on request. Shipped prepaid Air Mail. 
7, 
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The Yankee Strain — $1.00 each 
The Best Queens for Honey Production 
23 Years of Breeding 
The Stricker Apiaries 


Annandale, N. J. 


SUEPECECCCOCHOCEOEOOEREOUOCEOERGOGOOECCCROCREROGUEECOSECOREGHCRCGRRRGREeEEES 


QUEENS 
By Air Mail 


ec? eee 85c¢ each 
eperees 75c¢ each 


Phone No. 466 R5 
O. K. Anderson 
& Son 


Coffee Springs, Alabama 
Post Office Box 193 





WHEN TO GIVE MORE ROOM 
(Continued from page 355) 
early September flow. 

It might be repeated here that two- 
queen and other systems can give better 
results to an experienced beekeeper but 
I feel that the poor, distracted individ- 
ual who is not ready to figure out the 
complicated systems can be assured 
that he can get a crop with fairly sim- 
ple methods. 
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SUE BEE SAYS: 






a 






ARE YOU LOSING HON- 
EY BECAUSE YOU ARE 
SHORT OF EXTRA 
EQUIPMENT? 












Compare our prices with what you have been paying 


Standard Brood Frames ............. $ 12.25 per 100 
Standard Hive Bodies ............... 9.25 per 5 





















( 

5 11/16” Supers empty ............. 5.95 per 5 

6 5/8” Supers empty ............... 6.95 per 5 

i pce vcanesekad ae 1.50 each 

Canvas Bee Gloves ................ 1.65 pair 

30-Frame Extractor ................ 190.00 

Pierce Elec. Uncap. Knife w/control box 14.50 ) 

Rosedale Uncapping Plane ......... 15.00 | 

DO Me NE oc ctnsene dns 58.75 

Sr. Brand Capping Melter (galvanized) 123.75 

Woodman Power Uncapping Knife ... 90.00 

Two-stem Steam Knife ............ 7.75 

1 Pound Cyanogas (Not mailable) ... 1.00 

5 Pound Carbolic Acid (Not mailable) 4.75 

1 Pound Carbolic Acid (Not mailable) 1.65 

Electric Super Elevator ............. 200.00 

Bogenshutz Uncapping Machine 
a 1595.00 

Bogenshutz Uncapping Machine ...... 1450.00 






Bee sure to save your burr combs and cappings to be render- 
ed. We recommend that you put the cappings in leak-proof 
containers. Leakage spoils the profit. Send your cappings in- 
to us early for prompt service. 

SUE BEE FOUNDATION IS AVAILABLE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
to take advantage of a rapid honey flow. 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Bee Supply Departments are Located at the Following Plants: 
Sioux City, Iowa Lima, Ohio Anaheim, California 
Rogers, Texas Waycross, Georgia 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT 

HONEY PLANTS 

(Continued from page 364) 

widely distributed in the eastern states, 
but has the flower tube so long that it 
is visited chiefly by bumblebees and 
butterflies. According to Melvin Pel- 
lett the nectar is sometimes so abun- 
dant that it fills the tube to a point 
where honeybees can reach part of it. 

Colorado. Mr. Cecil Mount of La 
Jara writes that sunflower produces a 
dark, strong honey from August | to 
September 10 but that he uses this 
honey as winter feed for his bees. His 
main crop comes from yellow sweet 
clover and alfalfa. “We do not get 
very much alfalfa honey now, since 
most of it is cut for hay before it 
blooms.” 

Ontario. Mr. O. W. Krouser writes 
me from Guelph that he operated 1200 
colonies until 1952 but due to the de- 
Cline in the size of the crop he is grad- 
ually cutting down his apiaries each 
season, until his beekeeping can be 
come a one-man operation. He adds, 
“I blame this decline on many things 
but above all is the lack of sufficient 
plantings of nectar-producing pasture 
and hay crops. Added to this is the 
practice of cutting the hay when the 
bloom on the clover just starts to show 
and with modern machinery this takes 
but a fraction of the time taken years 
ago”. 

WANTED 

Wish to purchase 100 to 400 hives north- 
ern or central New York on location with 
or without equipment. Robert F. Bickford, 
2860 Westgate Ave., West Palm Beach, Fla 
BEEKEEPERS — A new source of in- 
come. See Royal Jelly Ad on page 324. 


OVERSTOCKING 
(Continued from page 340) 
asked is, is it necessary to have over- 
stocking or crowded conditions any- 
way? I have traveled quite extensively 
in this country and my answer is an 
unqualified “No, it is not necessary” 
[here are enough good to fair locations 
for everyone and probably the number 
of bees in this country could be in- 
creased 50 per cent and still not be 
crowded if locations could be picked 
correctly. There are some localities 
where beekeepers give the impression 
they are crowded but in most of these 
places a bird’s-eye view of the territory 
would show large gaps where there are 
no bees. In spite of my own failure | 
still think the map idea, showing all 
existing apiaries in an area, is a good 
one, and might prevent the ambitious 
newcomer from plunking a few hun- 
dred colonies down a quarter of a mile 
from some established yard. 
Overstocking may be stated simply 
enough as the keeping of so many bees 
in an area that they cannot possibly 
succeed. I do not think that the solu- 
tion is in Mr. Stobie’s arithmetic but 
in experience, intelligence, and coop- 
eration and there is little doubt but 
what at times cooperation is the most 
difficult of these three factors to obtain. 


The New Zealand Beekeeper 
The Quarterly Magazine of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 

| of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
| ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 





THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 








Answers to Label Quiz on page 341 
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Here’s how the labels would look on the jars: 
A-1, B-2, C-4, D-3, E-5, and F-6. 
How many did you get right? 
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KINDS OF BEES 
(Continued from page 333) 
row in the soil. They range from the 
smallest of bees to large furry insects 
the size of bumblebees (Fig. 5). They 
have long tongues, relatively slender 
mandibles, and brushlike hind legs for 
carrying pollen. The last feature is not 
found on the numerous parasitic forms 
that have arisen in this family. The 
parasitic species in such genera as 
Nomada (Fig. 5) (parasites of Andrena) 
and Triepeolus (Fig. 5) (parasites of 
Mielissodes) have mostly short, scalelike 
hairs and conspicuous red and black 
and yellow or black and white patterns. 
Most people think of them as wasps 
instead of bees. 

The social bees (family Apidae) are 
largely restricted to tropical and sub- 
tropical areas. Bumblebees (Fig. 6) and 
their parasitic cousins in the genus 
Psithyrus are the only truly cold-hardy 
bees in the outfit. The common honey- 
bee (Fig. 6), like man, can live in cold 
climates because it has learned to con- 
trol its environment. Alone and unpro- 
tected neither man nor his friend the 
honeybee can long survive freezing 
temperatures. You can easily recognize 
members of this family by the shining 
pollen baskets on the hind legs. 

The stingless bees (Fig. 6) comprise 
the largest group of the Apidae. Most 
of them are found in the New World, 
but tropical areas in the Old World 
possess a few species of the single gen- 
us Trigona. Some stingless bee colo- 
nies compare in size with those of the 
common honeybee. In the heyday of 
the Mayas and Aztecs of Mexico, sting- 
less beekeeping was an important in- 
dustry. 

The honeybees (genus Apis) were 
confined to the Old World until white 
men brought the common honeybee 
(Apis mellifera) to North America. The 
other two or three species of Apis are 
still found in the continents of Africa 
and Asia. Apis indica, which ts often 
considered as a subspecies of A. melli- 
fera, is kept in hives in India and China 
but its yields are generally smaller than 
those of typical A. mellifera. 

[he most primitive of the Apidae 
are the large and beautifully colored 
tropical American bees of the genera 
Euglossa and Eulaema (Fig. 6). Al- 
though their tongues and pollen bas- 
kets show a high state of development, 
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Queens! Queens! 


Now that the package rush is 
over, we are in position to offer 9} 
queens. 

Requeen or make increase with 
either Island Hybrids or Rossman 
Regular Italians. You cannot go 
wrong with either. 


Island Regular 
Hybrid Italians 
a $1.35 $1.15 
BP % Sacco 1.25 1.00 
100-up ...... 1.15 90 


We can still supply Package Bees. 


“They Produce” 


Rossman Apiaries 
P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 

















GUE BIS i.4.0< 08: 75¢ 
Bright 3-Band Italians 
Untested Queens ...........$ .75 each 
Tested Queens , ...... 1.50 each 
3-lb. PKg. with Queen 1.50 each 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 


tt. 1 Grady, Ala. 











OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations and plant possibilities. 


1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 


BEEKEEPERS — A new source of in- 
come. See Royal Jelly Ad on page 324. 


they are “socially retarded”. Their only 
claim to social life is in the use of 
common entrances for separate nests 
grouped closely together. 

Logan, Utah. 












THREE-BAND and PURE THREE-WAY D. R. 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 





We ship pure worker bees by mail, express, or truck. We guarantee live arrival. 
We =, you the package with the queen introduced or regular caged in the pack- 
1 


age, whichever you like. 


1956 Prices — Each with a Young Laying Queen 


Each-------- 2-Pound 
1 to 11------$4.00 
12 to 29---- 3.80 
30 or more- 3.60 


3-Poun 4-Pound 5-Pound 

$5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
4.75 5.70 6.65 
4.50 5.40 6.30 


Untested Queens, each, $1.35; Tested queens, each $2.00. 
If queenless bees are wanted, deduct $1.35 from the package price. 


JACKSON APIARIES P. O. Box 58 FUNSTON, GEORGIA U.S.A. 














Prices: 1-9 





80c 


ITALIAN “GULF BREEZE” QUEENS 


“No matter what stock you are now using, it will pay you to try 
“GULF BREEZE” stock. Produce more with better queens. 
10 or more 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 


aeeas 75c each postpaid. 
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Carniolan 
and 
Caucasian 


Requeen your swarms and increase 
with young laying queens for quick 
build-up. Caucasian and Carniolan 
are the gentlest of all races of bees, 
build white comb, work in cool 
weather and not bad to drift into 
other colonies. hence less liable to 
disease. Laying queens $1.30 each 
air mailed. $2.00 each to 
countries. After June 15. 


W. D. REAMS 


Rt. 5, Morristown, Tenn. 


foreign 
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Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 











BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


The Only WEEKLY BEE 


Journal in the World 
Subscription $4.50 per annum 
payable in advance. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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QUEENS 
Nice large queens ......... 65c each 
Send us your order of 1 or 1000 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie, La. 





FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
(Continued from page 358) 


gauze may be soaked in honey and 
applied so as to cover the surface. 

“Daily warm baths taken at the time 
of changing the dressing often make 
the patient more comfortable but do 
not appear to have much effect upon 
the progress of healing. In some cases 
a stage occurs in healing when with 
clean and healthy granulations cover- 
ing the surface there still seems to be 
a slowing of the healing process. At 
this stage a short course of ultra violet 
light applied to the affected area will 
often prove helpful.” 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is to 
be commended for their foresight in 
republishing this excellent report on 
the medicinal use of honey from the 
Middlesex (England) Hospital Journal. 
Space has prevented the reprinting of 
the complete report in this issue of 
Gleanings, however, the remainder will 
appear next month. 
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HARPER’S FAMOUS 
HIGH QUALITY 
Italian Queens, air mail 75c each 
10 and up 70c each 


CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 





REQUEEN? DEFINITELY 
(Continued from page 330) 


posed to be automatically taken care 
of by having abundant stores as of pre- 
vious fall, a new queen as of the previ- 
ous summer, and spring feeding for 
stimulation of brood rearing in cool, 
“off” seasons. 

Getting back to No. 2 and the fall 
goldenrod, the backbone of the fall 
flow in New England, for instance, can 
begin as early as the first of September. 
Given this date, Sept. 1, plus the fact 
that development of a field bee requires 
six weeks from the time the egg is laid, 
we work back to July 15 as the very 
latest date by which we want a new 
queen actively laying. Now, if we al- 
low just one week for introduction, re- 
lease, acceptance, and getting into high 
egg-laying gear, we have worked back 
to July 8. This is early July and is dur- 
ing a bona-fide honey flow provided 
conditions are anywhere near normal. 
To be on the safe side, the 4th of July 
makes a good deadline for introduc- 
tion. If a queen ce!l is to be given (and 
there is much to commend it, especial- 
ly the lengthening of desirable gap in 
brood rearing) we get back into June. 

With this chronological order of 
things, it will be seen that many of the 
remaining advantages of new queen in- 
troduction are dependent on introduc- 
tion by the 4th of July. Why not 
make this day really an Independence 
Day? Independence of slothful old 
queens, small crops, disease, vicious- 
ness, and who knows, even indepen- 
dence of swarming. To quote our Eng- 
lish friends again, “Have a go at it”. 

Malden, Mass. 


[It would appear that the proper time 
for requeening depends on conditions that 
revail, with respect to major and minor 
oney flows in various parts of the world. 
The question with many beekeepers seems 
to be, “where can I get good queens’’? 
—Editor. | 
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HOWARD WEAVER’S 
Personally Reared 


Caucasian Queens 


— Prices — 
1 te 24 ....... S088 
23 endup..... % 


Howard Weaver 
x Navasota, Texas 
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NORMAN BROS. 


QUEENS 
By return mail 


NOW READY. Send us 
your rush orders. Prompt 
service, full weight, safe 
arrival, health certificate, 
and _ satisfaction. 


— PRICES — 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 
Tested queens 
Package bees are shipped express F.O.B. 
If wanted shipped parcel post, add postage. 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 


Ramer, Ala. 




















CAUCASIAN or ITALIAN 
Package Bees and Queens for 1956 


Gentle bees, less swarming, good produc- 
ers, health certificate and live arrival 
guaranteed are just a few things you get 
when your requirements are sent to me. 
No extra charges on orders booked in 
advance. 


1-25 25-50 50-100 
2-lb. pkg. w/q $3.70 $3.45 $3.20 
3-Ib. pkg. w/q 4.60 4.30 4.00 
4-Ib. pkg. w/q 5.50 5.15 4.80 
5-lb. pkg. w/q 6.40 6.00 5.60 
Queens ...... 1.20 1.10 1.00 


FARRIS HOMAN 
SHANNON, MISS. 























PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Three-banded Italians 


1 to 50 50 up 
Queens : $1.10 $1.00 
2-Ib. pkg. ..... 3.50 3.25 
3-1... DMS. ....:. 4.50 4.25 


Live delivery guaranteed 
AUTAUGA BEE FARM 
Owned and Operated by 
Moody and W. L. Strength 
Prattville, Ala. 


J. H. 
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IT’S ALL IN THE QUEEN 
Julius Lysne 


HE MONTH of June is the month 

when swarming is a problem for 
most beekeepers here in the North. 
There are countless plans advanced to 
control swarming, but practical bee- 
men now know that the main reason 
for swarming is supersedure of queens. 

One beekeeper will insist he can 
control swarming by cutting queen cells 
every week or ten days. Others insist 
that cell cutting is simply a waste of 
time. If swarm cells are found when 
a brood chamber is lifted up it is well 
to go over the combs and look for su- 
persedure queen cells. These usually 
appear on the sides of the combs. 

If supersedure cells are found, the 
bees are telling us as plain as day that 
they want and need a new queen. They 
are dovetailing supersedure with 
swarming. It will do no good to de- 
stroy queen cells in such cases. Pro- 
viding a young prolific queen is the 
only solution. 

We often read in bee literature that 
a colony of medium strength is more 
apt to swarm than a strong colony. 
The reason for this is clear enough. 
The inferior queen can produce only 
a medium size colony at best. Of 
course, the bees will want to supersede 
such a queen and in most cases will 
dovetail swarming with supersedure. 

The production of section comb 
honey is supposed to make swarming 
worse, but there is little real proof of 


this. In fact, it has been shown that 
where bees must build new comb it 
will tend to discourage swarming. 


Comb honey producers control swarm- 
ing by killing the queen, destroying all 
queen cells until the bees have no 
young larvae to produce queen cells, 
and then given a ripe queen cell. The 
bees may then be confined to only one 
brood chamber and there will be no 
swarming. It is because of poor queens 
that swarming is started and not to 
any extent at least the type of storage 
space provided. 

When the bees sulk, that is, refuse 
to go up into the supers, in comb hon- 
ey production, but tend to store honey 
in the brood nest, it is proof of a poor 
queen. The bees make room for a 
good queen to lay and will clear the 
brood nest of honey if storage space is 
provided by adding any type of super. 
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We are often told too that a light 
honey flow will bring on swarming, 


while a heavy honey flow will stop it. , 


A light honey flow stimulates brood 
rearing and a poor queen after a small 
spurt of heavy egg laying will snuff 
out and the bees build queen cells and 
swarm. A good queen keeps up egg 
laying, the bees are satisfied as long 
as there is ample comb space for egg 
laying and so do not swarm. When- 
ever the bees become discontented they 
will tend to swarm. 

A wet spell of about a week when 
no nectar is coming in will sometimes 
cause the bees to build swarm cells. 
This can be prevented by keeping dry 
sugar On the inner cover until the main 
honey flow. The bees work the sugar, 
when shut in by a wet spell and so 
keep in good spirits. Again we say 
this will work only if the queen is 
good. Queens too are supposed to 
reach a peak of brood rearing and then 
taper off, often at the beginning of the 
main flow. This is a sign that the 
queen is becoming exhausted. A good 
queen keeps up her egg laying. 

Some speak of queens being honey 
bound, that is, there is too much honey 
around the brood nest and the queen 
has no place to lay. As already men- 
tioned bees will clear the brood nest 
for a good queen. If the bees are fill- 
ing the brood chamber with honey the 
queen is failing and should be replaced. 
The Demaree plan of swarm control 
will work only if there is a good laying 
queen in the hive. A colony with a 
poor queen is certain to swarm in al- 
most every case. If the queen is good 
the plan is unnecessary. Simply pro- 
vide ample storage space at the begin- 
ning of the main flow. Beemen agree 
that success in beekeeping requires: 
(1) a good queen; (2) good combs in 
the brood nest; (3) ample stores at all 
times; (4) ample storage space during 
the flow. 

We may need to requeen twice a 
year even here in the North to assure 
having a good queen at all times. 





“The Australian Bee Journal” 
Published by the Victorian Api- 
arists’ Association at the beginning 
of each month 

Subscription 10/-per annum plus 
2/6 postage to overseas countries. 


Box 167, Rainbow, 
} Victoria, Australia 
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ITALIANS 


In lots of Queens 


1 -24 85c 
25-99 75c 
Large lots 70c 


$3.50 
3.00 
2.75 











STOVER‘S SUMMER PRICES | 
It’s not too late to boost those backward 


pound packages, and we will have lots 
of good queens available after about 


Prices After May 20th, 1956 


2-Ib. & Q. 


Tested Queens $2.00 each 
Queens Postpaid — Airmailed — Clipped — No Extra Cost 
For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen. 
Packages F. O. B. Shipping Point 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. 


few two or three- 


CAUCASIANS 
3-Ib,& Q. 4-lb. & Q. 
$4.25 $5.00 
3.75 4.50 
3.50 4.25 


5-Ib. & Q. 
$5.75 
5.25 
5.00 























SS 
MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIANS 
Personally raised. Gentle good workers; 

winter well. Queens $1.00 each. 
ELBERT S. CHILDS 
201 Garden Ave. Knoxville 18, Tenn. 





HOW STORAGE AFFECTS HONEY 
(Continued from page 352) 

dation or in drawn combs free from 
granules or crystals of old honey, as 
well as yeasts. After the honey is well 
ripened and capped by the bees, it 
should be extracted promptly after re- 
moval from the hives and processed 
and stored in crystal-free equipment 
and containers. 

After extraction, honey should be 
strained while cool, heated in a water 
bath with agitation to assure uniform 
and quick heating to 160°F. (lower for 
certain honeys) and held for 30 min- 
utes, then strained through sugar-sack 
toweling, placed in containers while 
hot, and sealed with air-tight closures. 
All air bubbles and foam formation 
caused in these processes should be 
eliminated by proper apparatus. After 
placing in containers, processed honey 
should be cooled promptly and placed 
in storage in a dry atmosphere with a 
uniform temperature at any convenient 
and economical point below 70°F. 
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3- Banded 
ltalian Queens 
Airmail — prepaid 


any number 


| 

$ .90 each | 
H. C. BRUNSON | 
| 

| 


P.O. Box 188 _——~Ph: 2161 
Hampton, S. C. 











J. E. WING & SONS 
43 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
Our Specialty 
Knights Landing, Calif. 


= 

















Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 
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YORK’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 
Your Choice of 


DADANT?’S Improved STARLINES or YORK’S Quality Bred ITALIANS 
Fumidil B fed queen grafting yards, queen mating yards, and package bees 
at no extra cost. 


PRICES WITH ITALIAN QUEENS 





Quantity 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-Ib. pkg. $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
3-Ib. pkg. 5.00 4.75 4.50 
4-Ib. pkg. 6.00 5.75 5.50 
ts. Selb. pkg. 7.00 6.75 6.50 
Pat. Off. Queens 1.35 1.25 1.15 


FOR DADANT’S IMPROVED STARLINES, add 25c each additional 
FOR TESTED QUEENS, add $1.00 each additional 
FOR QUEENLESS PACKAGES, deduct $1.00 each 


FREE OFFER: On orders for Italian queens or packages of from 10 to 100, 
we will substitute 10% of the queens with Starlines at no 
additional charge if requested. Offer subject to availability. 

Shipments are made FOB Jesup by express, parcel post, or your truck. Bees are 

certified bees from our own apiaries state registered and state inspected. If con- 


venient small orders cash, and larger orders $1.00 deposit per package with bal- 
ance payable two weeks prior to shipment. 


YORK BEE COMPANY JESUP, GEORGIA 
(The Universal Apiaries) 
P. O. Box 300 412 W. Orange St. Phones: 3522, 3320 
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All Orders Going Out On Time 


2-lb. packages with queens ........... $2.75 any number 
3-lb. packages with queens ........... 3.25 any number 
PE ¢6t06+e0d0060405089 -75 any number 
PPT TTT TTT TCC Te TTT 1.50 any number 
Larger packages, add ................ -75 per pound 


Delivered prices on request. Above prices are F.O.B. except queens which 
are delivered by mail. Italians only. Remember our 100% Satisfaction al- 
ways good. If you need more information, write us please. 








MERRILL BEE COMPANY P.O. Box 115, State Line, Miss. 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS 
Three-Banded Italians 
Don’t let those poor queens lose a crop. Replace them 
with our “Better Bred Queens” and make a profit. 
Any quantity ....... 75c each 
CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 

a 7) 
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PRODUCE COMB HONEY 


THE EASY WAY 

(Continued from page 338) 

single brood chamber hive. This means 
that such a colony is able to store more 
surplus than one in a single brood 
chamber, especially if the flow is long 
drawn out. 

(4) The main advantage in using the 
double brood chamber hive in the pro- 
duction of section comb honey is that 
at the close of the season, after the 
surplus honey is removed, the colonies 
are ready to go into winter quarters so 
far as an adequate supply of stores is 
concerned. 

Furthermore, the stores which should 
include pollen as well as honey, are 
likely to be properly placed. This re- 
sults in more successful wintering. It 
seems safe to say that most of the 
winter losses in the North, also weak 
colonies in the spring, are due to an 
inadequate amount of stores. Colonies 
short of stores — honey and pollen, in 
the fall— simply cannot winter suc- 
cessfully and build up into normal 
colonies the following spring. Most of 
the winter losses are due to starvation. 

Beekeepers who _ produce section 
comb honey as well as extracted honey 
know that comb honey colonies have 
more honey in the brood chambers late 
in the fall than colonies producing ex- 
tracted honey. We are referring par- 
ticularly to comb honey colonies in 
single brood chambers operated under 
the so-called orthodox method. It will 
then be obvious that the double brood 
chamber method for comb honey pro- 
duction should result in a superabun- 
dance of stores for winter and early 
spring requirements. 

It seems to me that we should adopt 
a method involving the very minimum 
of expense and labor. I have tried to 
think of a definition for successful 
beekeeping and have arrived at the 
following: Successful beekeeping is 
producing maximum crops of honey at 
a minimum of expense. 

Now I realize that there are a num- 
ber of good methods of producing 
section comb honey and I am not say- 
ing that the method here described is 
the best. I do suggest, however, that 
those of you who are producing comb 
honey or who intend to produce it in 
the future, should try this method and 
equipment to see how it works. 


June, 1956 





HOLLOPETER’S QUEENS 
NOW READY 


After latest spring on record, we can 
now give prompt service on queens 
from our HARDY, HUSTLING, 
HONEY GATHERING Italian stock. 


Young Laying Queens 


Pia. anhdhc helenae $1.00 each 
a Sere -90 each 
I Ee ree -80 each 
i cid ogee h conta -75 each 
EE  eceenenninaaaas -70 each 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Box 810 Rockton, Pa. 














DARK ITALIAN QUEENS 
Laer rrr. $1.00 each 
51 and up .90 each 


For queens 
that are 
as Good as the Best 


order from 


WEAVER APIARIES 


Navasota, Texas 


























BRIGHT THREE-BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
Our Mott Strain is from early import- 
ed Italians. Their behavior is more 
according to pattern than most other 
races. They are usually gentle, hardy, 
good workers, and not inclined to 
swarm. Use our queens and you will 
be in line for all the honey crops, and 
have nice bees to work with. 


PRICE — Balance of Season 
1 to 50 $1.00 each 50 or more, 90c 


TAYLOR APIARIES 


Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 





Italian Queens 
EUGENE WALKER 


Rt. 2, Box 207 
Live Oak, California 
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Look for this Sign 
When you Want 


? QUALITY AT LOW CosT 


QUEENS 


ISLAND queens by 


thousand are available 


KELLEY 
the 
now. If you are in a rush 


Trade Mk. Reg. ‘ . . 
+y Ree. count on us for quick ship 


S. Pat. 


KELLEY — “The Bee Man” ment by return air mail. 
....+ 85¢ by prepaid air mail 
75c¢ by prepaid air mail 


.....+++ 7Oc by prepaid air mail 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Clarkson, Ky. 


A) 

3 THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 

: Of two extra good strains. Good workers and very gentle 

= Our a g. Strain Untested Queens Starline Queens 

= as ae eT 1-25 PRN NE: eS > 

: “100 nsuhiedutansiies 1.05 25-100. ' ; 1.20 

2 100 up. 1.00 See UP ....:. — 1.00 

= PACKAGE BEES: 2-lb. with queen 53.50 3-lb. with queen ; $4.50 
2 For package bees with Starline Queens, add 25c per package. 

= ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY GRAHAM, N. C. PHONE: 4703 or 7896 

oo cununnenenncnnencncceseonsnnegueeesenenennennenseauenneneneueeenennenennsessengneseenngneneeeeeeeseaneenennssusenscnsenscecencesegnsgugncansasennngnancasnensane 
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